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O great commonwealth can safely deny its citizens 

the right of decision in matters that concern their 

personal living. Servile groups of citizens are a menace 

| to free institutions. It is therefore contrary to public 

policy to permit the management of a great public utility to deny 

its employees the right to belong to a trade organization of their 

own choosing. The Interborough Rapid Transit Company of New 

York City has carried its warfare against the union to the extent 

of discharging eighty-five employees—not for inefficiency, refusal to 

carry out instructions, carelessness, or any other reason connected with 

the performance of work, but because they 

The Right to exercised their constitutional right to join a 

Join a Union labor union of their own choice. These men, 

many of whom had served the company for 

years, were summarily discharged in a period of great unemployment 
with serious consequences to themselves and their dependents. 

Loss of employment is a serious thing at any time. Because 
wage-earners do not have ready agencies to get their stories to the 
public, there is not always full appreciation of what it means to live 
without enough food, without money for doctor’s service and under 
the fear of complete destitution. 

To discharge men for exercising the right to decide personal 
matters, strikes at the very basis of human freedom. To deny work- 
ers constructive and constitutional avenues, tends to develop class war 
and revolutionary methods and bolshevism. 
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A corporation which pursues such an indefensible policy of perse- 
cution of tried and efficient employees, has no standing before the 
bar of public opinion and has no right to exist. It should be required 
to forfeit its control and management of a public utility. 


For Human The sacrifices and dauntless endurance of the 
Betterment miners reveal the labor movement as some- 

thing infinitely more than an economic strug- 
gle. It has ii its roots in human desire for self-respect in living—self- 
respect that demands a square deal in human relations and demands 
for those without power fairer sharing in those rewards which open 
opportunities to higher standards of life. Nothing but a great hu- 
manitarian ideal can explain the will to endure that has sustained the 
striking miners and their families through the cold and hunger of the 
past winter. 

“The conditions existing in the Pittsburgh District and other coal 
fields in the United States are of a most serious nature and dangerous 
to the best interests of our citizenship,” so found the Senate Sub- 
Committee that recently visited the mining fields. The strike, which 
began nearly a year ago, has become practically civil war and has 
built up hostility and bitterness between groups that will handicap the 
industry and the communities for years. The committee’s report 
indicates the following causes of this bitterness: negro strike-breakers, 
brutality of the coal and iron police, the rule of terrorism, the injunc- 
tion denying miners’ civil rights, the communist activities which were 
encouraged by the military rule. 

The committee finds the barracks for strikers and strike-break- 
ers likely to become health hazards and reports urgent need among 
the strikers. 

These miners are struggling against things as they are to es- 
tablish the right to life with higher opportunities. Though industrial 
conditions render difficult decision as to the economic issues, there is 
not the slightest excuse for the brutality with which the strikers and 
their families have been treated or for the denial to them of consti- 
tutional rights and civil liberties. Here, as ever, the labor movement 
is contending for standards on a new frontier of industrial relations. 
It is no excuse to reiterate that the industry cannot meet the union 
miners’ demands for decent standards. Can any industry escape re- 
sponsibility for its rehabilitation when it has failed to keep pace with 
industrial progress? What is the industry doing to remove the condi- 
tions that cause industrial waste and eat up its revenues? 

In the meantime the public has a responsibility to see to it that 
democratic institutions are maintained, and the labor sympathizers 
to help the striking miners. Theirs is a difficult struggle and their 
need is urgent. 
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Two Kinds of Before the public was aware of the present 
Unemployment unemployment, organized labor realized 

that it was a serious problem. As early as 
July, 1927, a conference was called to discuss the problem of unem- 
ployment. In August of last year the Federation began gathering 
data on the unemployed. 

In the last month of 1927 and in the beginning of 1928 unem- 
ployment increased greatly, as it always does at this season. Sud- 
denly all the newspapers are full of articles on the increase of unem- 
ployment and discuss various measures to relieve it. 

If in the next few months unemployment decreases again, as is 
usually the case in the spring and summer months, discussion of unem- 
ployment will probably cease. Such an occurrence would show a 
misunderstanding of the problem and a failure to meet it with a con- 
structive solution. 

There are two different kinds of unemployment. One is scasonal 
and occurs every year. In the winter there is less work on the farms, 
fewer houses are built, there is a general reduction in the amount 
of work performed. Winter unemployment ceases with the coming 
of spring and summer. But there is at present another kind of 
unemployment, untouched by seasonal changes in production and de- 
mand: unemployment caused by increasing productivity in industry. 
The worker today produces more in one hour than ever before. Total 
production is not increasing corresponding to increasing productivity, 
and therefore either fewer hours of work or fewer workers are nec- 
essary to produce the output required for the market. 

In recent years it has been the policy of manufacturing industry 
to dismiss workers rather than to shorten hours of work. And this 
is the kernel of the unemployment problem, the chief question which 
manufacturers and labor have to face: should we dismiss an ever- 
increasing number of workers, or should we shorten hours of work? 
And if we have to dismiss workers, how can we find work for them? 
Do newly developing industries absorb the mass of workers yearly 
dismissed by manufacturing industries? These are the questions to 
be studied, these are questions which should concern government, 
manufacturers and labor. 


Unemployment The problem of seasonal unemployment has 
Insurance been with us year after year. We may count 
on its recurrence yearly, at least in the imme- 
diate future. There are few trades which are not strongly affected 
by seasonal changes; none in which the workman may count on twelve 
full months’ employment. 
Little is heard of the human suffering which must be borne each 
winter because thousands of fathers can find no work to provide food 
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and shelter for their families. And yet this suffering goes on. This 
‘year it has been brought to public attention by newspaper publicity. 
But another year the dull season will bring a return of the same con- 
ditions with like suffering unless measures are taken beforehand to 
meet the situation. 

Stabilization of industrial production is the final answer to sea- 
sonal unemployment. It is possible to adjust production to the market 
without large additions to the labor force in rush periods and lay offs 
in dull seasons, and a few forward looking employers have made these 
adjustments with success. But a general movement toward stabiliza- 
tion will be needed before workingmen and women in general can hope 
for security of wage income. This is a matter for the serious con- 
sideration of employers throughout the industry. 

Meanwhile the immediate needs demand attention from trade 
unions. Until more stable employment can be assured something must 
be done to protect those who suffer each year from loss of work. A 
number of unions have provided for this need through unemployment 
insurance and benefits. 

In the needle trades this has been done through joint action of 
employers and unions. Unemployment funds have been provided to 
which the employer contributes a small percentage of his weekly pay 
roll. In the case of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, the union has con- 
tributed an equal sum. With the Cloth, Hat and Cap Workers, the 
employer alone contributes, giving 3 per cent of the pay roll. In the 
printing trades, local unions of the Photo Engravers, the Lithogra- 
phers, the Stereotypers and Electrotypers and the Printing Pressmen, 
and the International Union of Siderographers, maintain unemploy- 
ment benefit funds supported entirely by the unions through special 
dues from the membership. Local unions of the Bakery Workers, 
Brewery Workers, the Cleaners and Dyers, and the International 
Union of Diamond Workers also have similar systems of unemploy- 
ment funds for the relief of members out of work. Through these 
systems unemployed members receive in many cases twenty to thirty 
dollars a week during periods when they are without other income. 
This guarantee, usually costing no more than twenty-five or fifty cents 
a month, means not only protection against suffering in times of un- 
employment, but a relief from worry throughout the year. 

Awakened public opinion now challenges the industrial world to 
a new attack on the persistent problem of seasonal unemployment. 
Responsibility for employment stabilization lies chiefly with manage- 
ment; but unemployment insurance is a concern for both unions and 
employers. Protection through insurance or benefits is within the 
reach of nearly all union members; stabilization is a larger program. 

It is possible to make this year’s hardships lead to permanent 
advance. Let us not be satisfied with relief measures for this 
emergency. 
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The Slavery The Senate now has opportunity to make the 

Convention United States a partner in world-wide action 
against slavery. 

In spite of the long struggle to abolish slavery, this most degrad- 
ing form of human bondage still exists in some parts of the world. The 
Slavery Convention of Geneva of 1926 provides for needed action 
against it. Forty nations have already signed it, among them all the 
great powers of Europe. The United States is now invited to accede. 

The abolition of slavery has involved a changing attitude toward 
work. In older civilizations and among primitive peoples today, much 
of the labor necessary to support economic life has been held in con- 
tempt and performed largely by slaves. Developing civilization has 
brought with it an increasing respect for labor, a realization of the 
creative quality inherent in all work and the consequent dignity of 
the worker. This conception is fundamental to human development; 
under it slavery can not exist. 

The last century was a period of struggle to establish this prin- 
ciple of free labor. In our own country we have not forgotten the 
suffering it caused. In Africa, colonization brought problems of native 
labor. Natives were exploited by slave dealers who seized them for 
shipment as slaves and by colonists who forced them to work on 
plantations. The slave trade reached alarming proportions and colo- 
nizing powers were shocked to action. Through international treaties 
they pledged mutual effort to repress it. By the end of the century 
the slave trade had nearly disappeared; but other abuses still existed. 

When the Temporary Slavery Commission of the League of 
Nations made its investigation in 1925, slave trading, slave raiding 
and slave markets still existed in nineteen areas in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Also, more insidious forms of slavery, such as debt slayery 
and compulsory labor were still found in many parts of the world and 
to a large extent. Under such systems natives often lived in condi- 
tions worse than slavery. 

The Geneva Convention is the first treaty which deals effectively 
with these problems. It is an important step forward, for it is the 
first international treaty to repudiate the institution of slavery itself 
and to condemn compulsory labor except for public purposes. If the 
powers seriously carry out the provisions of this convention, the peo- 
ples under their control will be protected against exploitations and will 
have a chance to develop. 

It has been the established policy of the United States to join 
other nations in suppressing this institution which retards human prog- 
ress. This convention, which replaces former treaties to which we 
adhered, contains no provision which would bar our accession. Our 
own laws already provide for the enforcement of this principle on 
American soil. By ratifying the treaty we will continue our associa- 
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tion with a world-wide movement to uphold principles which have 
been fundamental in our own growth and prosperity. 

We are concerned in this movement not only because of our 
interest in human welfare, but because slavery in any country is a 
menace to our own labor standards. The United States Supreme 
Court has declared that “There is no more important concern than 
to safeguard the freedom of labor upon which alone can enduring 
prosperity be based.”’ It is to be hoped that the Senate will enable 
us to uphold this principle in action. 


We May Still Battle There are those who fear “respectability” 
With Giants for the labor movement, because they believe 

that without its militant atmosphere Labor 
will become a part of “things as they are” and cease to trouble over 
the wrongs of the workers when it enters into cooperative relations 
with management. This fear is based on a misconception. Militancy 
is a method necessary to establish machinery for collective bargaining 
which employers oppose. Once the machinery of collective bargaining 
is set up, Labor has a much larger sphere of activity, touching many 
phases of work life, such as fair wages, greater production economies, 
industrial health, provision for industrial accidents, and securities 
against misfortunes. Each of these fields has its frontier of industrial 
problems where standards have not been worked out. The problems 
vitally concern Labor and Labor should take a part in solving them. 
Just as much virility and resourcefulness are necessary for dealing 
with these problems as is necessary to establish collective bargaining 
through demonstration of force. 

To establish new rights and higher opportunities for those who 
formerly had no rights and bore the heavy risks of industry, is a 
role that is not always welcomed by those who have controlled the 
decisions of industry and who consequently have taken good care of 
their own interests. It requires real courage and purpose to challenge 
accepted practices. It requires discipline and study for a wage-earner 
to stand up in industrial conferences among technicians and highly 
advanced representatives of capital and management and point out 
that Labor represents an essential function in industry and that it 
is unfair that its income should be less dependable than the incomes 
of those who manage or supply capital. 

Collective bargaining and cooperation with management open up 
to trade unions unlimited opportunities to bring discussion of workers’ 
experiences and ideas into problems and councils where they have 
never before got a hearing. 

Cooperation opens the way to higher planes of organization for 
industrial work. 
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Primaries If a worthy President is elected in November, 
good candidates must be selected in the pri- 

maries. This responsibility can not be delegated to party or to other 
political machinery. The professional politicians always take good 
care that their supporters vote. Recent revelations have disclosed to 
us the degradations to which political institutions may be reduced 
when corrupt politicians control. The coming primaries are oppor- 
tunities to free parties and offices of corrupt practices. Every man 
and woman entitled to vote has a responsibility for good government. 
Corrupt control of parties and unworthy candidates cannot exist if 
voters fulfill their obligations. Since the Senate committee began 
investigating expenditures for campaign purposes, we have had an 
amazing and shocking succession of revelations which have in the 
immediate past disclosed connections with the well nigh treasonable 
conduct of men in places of public confidence. 

The coming primaries are the strategic opportunity for assuring 
a President and a Congress of high order. If one party nominates 
a man of high character, it is a challenge which the other party must 
match. 

Wage-earners should be active in promoting the nomination of 
candidates of high character, competent to administer national affairs 
and above all else concerned for human welfare. 


Every wage-earner is urged to remember to vote in the primary. 
It is as important to vote in the primary as it is to vote in the election. 


Muscle After seven years’ deliberation the United 
Shoals States has taken action toward a definite 

policy for the power construction begun at 
Muscle Shoals during the wartime, by authorizing the completion 
of the power construction work and fertilizer plants. This policy, 
if approved by the House, will give the nation experimental power 
and nitrate plants that will make it possible to have dependable meas- 
uring rods for judging the power service rendered by public utilities. 

As the monopoly element is inherent in power service and there 
have been persistent statements of combinations in the power field 
on a large scale, it is of fundamental importance that we should have 
measuring rods for both standards of service and prices in order to 
insure fairness both to the utilities and to consumers. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at 
its last meeting endorsed completion and operation of the Muscle 
Shoals undertaking by the United States Government and we hope 
this policy will be speedily approved by the House of Representatives. 
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What Price Under this title Morris L. Cooke addressed 
Electricity in an open letter to the Electrical Industry, 
Our Home which adds to the information already given 

users of power through discussion of the 
Senate’s proposal to investigate the industry. The power industry 
has made progress technically and financially. Though consumers 
have shared in this progress by rate decreases, Mr. Cooke submits 
that domestic users of electricity are still paying rates based upon 
conditions prevailing in the pioneer period of the industry. In those 
early days power companies were developing service to big patrons— 
the industries. Services to small patrons—domestic users—brought 
a return which was practically negligible to the industry. Early rates 
were fixed with a wide differential between domestic users and indus- 
trial users. But now domestic users are no longer inconsequential 
patrons and Mr. Cooke points out there is need for revision of bases 
upon which their rates are fixed. 

Electricity in the home and on the farm is a great labor-saving 
agency and it is most important that those who need relief from heavy 
work should benefit through cheaper electricity as rapidly as a lower 
rate is possible. Mr. Cooke’s pamphlet is a timely challenge to 
thought and gains in interest because of the action of the United 
States directing an investigation of public utilities. The electrical 


industry is a key industry and it is of highest importance that it render 
the best service possible at the lowest practical rates. 


Public Works Though the winter months witnessed stead- 
And Unemployment __ ily increasing numbers of persons who could 

not find employment, Congress has not has- 
tened to pass appropriations for public works that are pending. Nor 
have legislatures followed the suggestion made during the last period 
of great unemployment—to authorize undertakings and hold them 
in abeyance for periods of unemployment. 

However, if Congress would pass the flood control bill, the army 
housing, naval construction and general housing legislation and would 
make the appropriations for this work available at once, our present 
problem of unemployment would be quickly relieved. Such action by 
Congress could be supplemented by similar action in the different 
states and municipalities where the expenditure of public funds is 
planned in making public improvements and in the construction of 
public works. It is especially regrettable that flood control legislation 
should be delayed so long. There are many flood victims still de- 
pendent on outside help, and the time for another spring high water 
again approaches. Congress ought to act quickly. The public should 
demand speedy action upon all legislation which provides for the 
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expenditure of funds in accordance with governmental plans for public 
improvement and public work. 

In addition to providing work for those now unemployed, pro- 
visions should at once be made to be ready to meet constructively 
recurring needs. In the past we have waited for unemployment to 
develop before we have considered authorizing programs for public 
work that had to be done. There is nothing involved in the problem 
except better management. We need a constructive and scientific 
program for timing public work. 


Down to Southern Some weeks ago Governor Fuller of Massa- 
Standards? chusetts, in his message to the Legislature, 

explained that New England manufacturers 
could not compete with Southern manufacturers because wages are 
lower and hours of work longer in the South than in the North, and 
that, therefore, wage-earners in the North should accept longer 
hours of work and a wage decrease. What this wage decrease and 
this increase in the number of hours will mean is shown in a survey 
of wages in the cotton textile industry published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. It reads: 

“Hourly rates of wages for either men or women are consistently 
lower in the South. In 1914 men’s wages in the North are 44 per 
cent higher than men’s wages in the South and women’s 47 per cent. 
By 1926 the difference is even wider; men’s wages in the North are 
56 per cent greater than in the South and women’s wages more than 
60 per cent. . . . The full-time work week was in 1914 nearly 
10 per cent longer in the South than in the North and in 1926 
nearly 11 per cent longer.” 

In 1926, men in the northern textile mills earned per hour 45 
cents, in the southern, 29 cents. Women in the northern mills earned 
per hour 37 cents, and in the South, 23 cents. Full-time hours per 
week in the North are 50, in the South, 56. 

These are the conditions which Mr. Fuller and the manufac- 
turers wish to have introduced in the North. Instead of advocating 
an improvement of working conditions in the South they propose to 
the workers in the North a lowering of the better conditions down 
to the level of the South. Organized Labor will watch that such 
plans subversive to the idea of a high standard of living of the 
American worker will not be put into effect. We should have the 
support and assistance of all constructive citizens. 
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ACK of every important deci- 
sion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or of a state 

utility commission lurks the question 
whether our railroads and other pub- 
lic utilities are primarily instruments 
of public service or corporations for 
private profit. Obviously, under pri- 
vate ownership they can not ade- 
quately serve the public unless they 
are allowed fair profits. Nor can they 
in the long run continue to be profit- 
able unless they render some real 
service to the public. Just as obvi- 
ously, however, there comes a point 
where profits and service clash— 
where the interests of the public and 
of the stockholder come into conflict. 
Which then is to be put first? In the 
case of the railroads the question is 
vital, for our transportation system 
is as essential to our national life as 
veins and arteries are to our bodies. 

Soon after the United States en- 
tered the World War it became evi- 
dent that our railways under private 
ownership and operation were break- 
ing down. On December 28, 1917, 
the Federal Government assumed 
control, and for the first time in our 
history the railroads were operated 
for the primary purpose of public 
service in an effort to meet the na- 
tional emergency. Profits became a 
secondary consideration. Under Fed- 
eral control our railway carriers 


*Mr. Evans was a former member of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, and 
special counsel for it before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Lake Cargo Coal Rate 
case. 


were welded into a single unit. For 
the first time, in spite of all the short- 
comings of Federal management, we 
glimpsed the vision of a coordinated 
transportation system operated pri- 
marily for the public welfare. Fed- 
eral control ended on March 1, 1920, 
but the vision remained. The Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 did much 
besides restoring private control. It 
inaugurated a new era of railroad 
regulation in which the public interest 
was emphasized as never before.’ 
Among other things it provided for 
the consolidation of the railroads into 
a limited number of systems under 
the direction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; prohibited the 
construction or abandonment of any 
line unless found by the Commission 
to be required by public convenience 
and necessity, and called for the re- 
capture of excess income. 

Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act,® with which we are pri- 
marily concerned, requires the Com- 
mission (1) to establish such rates 
that carriers as a whole or in groups 


* Transportation Act, February 28, 1920, Chap. 
91, $418, 41 Stats. at Large 456. The following 
quotations show the emphasis. Sec. 402, pp. 
476, 477, to “best promote the service in the 
interest of the public and the commerce of the 
people,” to “best meet the emergency and serve 
the public interest”; Sec. 407, p. 482, “that the 
public interest will be promoted”; Sec. 422, p. 
488, to “give due consideration to . . . the 
transportation needs of the country, and the 
necessity of enlarging (transportation) 
facilities in order to provide the people of the 
United States with adequate transportation” ; 
p. 491, to enable the railroads “properly to meet 
the transportation needs of the public.” 


* Transportation Act of 1920, Sec. 422. 
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fixed by the Commission will “under 
honest, efficient and economical man- 
agement” earn a fair return upon the 
value of their property used in trans- 
portation, (2) periodically to fix the 
rate of “fair return” giving due con- 
sideration “to the transportation 
needs of the country and the necessity 
(under honest, efficient and economi- 
cal management of existing transpor- 
tation facilities) of enlarging such 
facilities in order to provide the peo- 
ple of the United States with ade- 
quate transportation,” and (3) to fix 
the value of the carriers’ property 
from time to time. Section 15a 


frankly recognizes the impossibility 
of establishing uniform rates upon 
competitive traffic which will give the 
railroads as a whole a fair return 
without at the same time giving the 
stronger roads an excessive return, 


and declares that any carrier receiv- 
ing a return of more than 6 per cent 
shall place one-half of the excess in 
a reserve fund and pay over the other 
half to the Commission to be admin- 
istered by it as a general railroad 
contingent fund. These are known 
as the “recapture clauses.” 

The reserve fund held by the rail- 
road can be used for the payment of 
rent, interest and dividends to the 
extent that its operating income in 
any subsequent year is less than 6 per 
cent. When the fund has been built 
up to § per cent of the value of the 
railroad’s property the excess can be 
used for any lawful purpose. 

The general railroad contingent 
fund is to be used by the Commission 
as a revolving fund “in furtherance 
of the public interest in railway trans- 
portation,” either by making loans to 
carriers for capital expenditures or 
by purchasing transportation equip- 
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ment and facilities and leasing them 
to carriers. 

The recapture clauses have been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court 
only once. They were upheld unani- 
mously. Chief Justice Taft, speak- 
ing for the Court, said, ““The combi- 
nation of uniform rates with the re- 
capture clauses is necessary to the 
better development of the country’s 
interstate transportation system as 
Congress has planned it. The con- 
trol of the excess profit due to the 
level of the whole body of rates is 
the heart of the plan.” * 

The O'Fallon Railway case is the 
first where the Commission has val- 
ued a railroad for recapture pur- 
poses, determined its income in excess 
of 6 per cent, and ordered one-half 
of such excess to be paid to the Com- 
mission and the remaining one-half 
placed by the railroad in a reserve 
fund.? 

The road is small, operating only 
nine miles of main line and twelve 
miles of yard track and sidings. The 
amounts recaptured were also small, 
the excess earnings averaging less 
than $120,000 per year. But the im- 
portance of the case is enormous as 
it furnishes the pattern on which mil- 
lions of dollars of excess income of 
the more prosperous railroads may 
be recaptured. Ultimately it may re- 
sult in a determination by the Su- 
preme Court of the basis on which 
the railroads are to be valued. 

The report of the Commission is 
written by Commissioner Meyer, 
speaking for himself and three oth- 


* Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. Co. vs. U. S., 263 
U. S. 456, 68 L. ed. 388. 


* Excess income of St. Louis and O’Fallon Ry. 
Co., 124 I. C. C. 3. 
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ers." Commissioner Eastman wrote 
a concurring opinion in which Com- 
missioner McManamy joined. Four 
commissioners dissented.” 

The O'Fallon Railway was incor- 
porated in 1896, but its accounting 
records for the next twelve years 
were missing. It therefore was im- 
possible to determine the original 
cost of the property. The Commis- 
sion rejected the carrier’s contention 
that the cost of reproducing the 
property at current prices less accrued 
depreciation should be the determin- 
ing factor in fixing value. Instead 
they took the property as it existed 
June 30, 1919, and applied to it 1914 
unit prices as representing the fair 
average costs of construction during 
the preceding twenty years. To this 
was added the amount by which the 
actual cost of items installed between 
1914 and 1919 exceeded the esti- 
mated 1914 reproduction cost of such 
items. Accrued depreciation was 
then deducted. To this was added 
an allowance for working capital and 
the present value of land, based on 
the current market value of adjacent 
lands. The values found by the Com- 
mission compared with those claimed 
by the carrier are as follows: 


Found Claimed 
by Commission by Carrier 


$856,065 $2,295,000 
875,360 1,738,000 
7983.... 978,874 1,641,000 
ae 978,246 1,818,000 

The Commission then found that 
after some reductions in operating 
expenses the excess income of the 
railway over 6 per cent was as fol- 
lows: 


Year 
1920.... 
I92I.... 


* Commissioners Lewis, Campbell and Esch. 
* Commissioners Hall, Aitchison, Taylor and 
Woodlock. 
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$106,755 
130,205 
106,391 
110,409 


Of these amounts the railway was 
ordered to place one-half in its re- 
serve fund and to pay over the re. 
maining half to the Commission. 

The Commission emphasizes the 
enormous importance of the case. 
Commissioner Meyer stated: “There 
is here presented, in reality, a great 
national problem affecting public 
policy and welfare in a most pro- 
found way. In essence it is presented 
as clearly as it could be in the case 
of a railroad involving hundreds of 
millions of investment. In impor- 
tant aspects it is a problem which has 
never before been presented to either 
a commission or a court. We must 
carefully review the significance to 
the Nation of the decision which we 
make in this case in its bearings on 
the relation between all the railroads 
and all the people of the United 
States. It may well be that the valua- 
tion of railroads on a national scale 
requires the beginning of a new chap- 
ter in valuation.” * 

Stress is laid on the basic aim of 
the Transportation Act of 1920. 
“Fundamentally the aim of the laws 
which we administer is the mainte- 
nance of an adequate national system 
of railway transportation, capable of 
providing the best possible service to 
the public at the lowest cost consist- 
ent with full justice to the private 
owners.” * 

As a test of confiscation the Com- 
mission proposes to take the ability 
of the carriers to attract capital. 
“Confiscation is a taking of property 


7124 I. C. C. 26-27. 
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without just compensation. It is 
idle to contend that treatment of pri- 
vate property which attracts and en- 
courages further capital ventures can 
be confiscatory. Furthermore, public 
regulation of railroads which is to 
any considerable degree more liberal 
to the private owners than is neces- 
sary to maintain good credit under 
reasonably prudent, economical, and 
efficient management can not be justi- 
fied.”* To this end stability of in- 
come is essential. This in turn in- 
volves stability of the rate base. 

As pointed out by the Commission, 
were the reproduction theory at cur- 
rent prices adopted the value of all 
railroad property used for transpor- 
tation purposes in the United States, 
starting with a base of eighteen bil- 
lion dollars in 1919, and assuming a 
static property, would have increased 


in 1920 to nearly forty-one and a half 
billions, dropped in 1921 to a little 
over thirty-five billions, dropped still 


further in 1922 to a little over 
twenty-eight and a quarter billions, 
and increased in 1923 to over thirty- 
one and a quarter billions. In other 
words, the potential transportation 
burden upon the people of the coun- 
try would have more than doubled 
from 1919 to 1920. Correspond- 
ingly the railroad property con- 
structed from 1920 to 1926, amount- 
ing to about four billion dollars, 
would, owing to the subsequent de- 
cline in prices, have shrunk to about 
three billions. 

Pointing out that the carriers have 
been and are able to attract capital, 
that there has been a great increase 
in the total market value of their se- 
curities since 1920, and that they are 


_ee_. 


"124 1. C. C. 30. 
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in general in better credit and finan- 
cial condition and rendering better 
service than ever before, the Commis- 
sion reaches the conclusion that they 
certainly are not suffering confis- 
cation. 

Not the least significant point made 
by Commissioner Meyer is his re- 
minder that confiscation depends as 
much upon the rate of allowed return 
as upon the rate base. The real ques- 
tion is the amount of the allowed rev- 
enue, and it is immaterial whether the 
rate is low and the rate base high or 
vice versa. Five per cent on three 
millions is the same as 74% per cent 
on two millions. The Act fixes 542 
per cent as the rate of fair return for 
the first two years upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property of the 
carriers as a whole or in such rate 
groups as the Commission may pre- 
scribe. Thereafter in fixing the rate 
the Commission is to consider the 
transportation needs of the country 
and the necessity of attracting the 
necessary capital. If this end be ac- 
complished, there can be no confis- 
cation. 

The Commission further calls at- 
tention to the fact that approximately 
two-thirds of the investment in rail- 
roads is represented by securities car- 
rying a fixed rate of interest, and that 
the increase in valuation would there- 
fore benefit only the remaining one- 
third—that is, the common stock. 
Thus the common stockholders would 
reap a threefold benefit, while for 
practical reasons they would not in 
like degree suffer from a decrease in 
valuation should price levels fall to 
a lower plane. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a con- 
curring opinion of remarkable clear- 
ness and force, agrees with the result 
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but differs from the report on two 
points. (1) He prefers instead of 
using 1914 unit prices to take actual 
costs so far as available, and where 
they are not available to estimate 
what each item of property should 
reasonably have cost at the date of 
its construction. (2) He criticizes the 
use of the “present value” of lands 
based on the current market value of 
adjacent lands. In this connection he 
points out that there has never been 
any proof that if the carrier sold its 
lands used for railroad purposes it 
could obtain a price approaching the 
value of adjoining lands with the rail- 
road in operation. He also urges 
that inasmuch as the carrier is oper- 
ating a public highway as agent of 
the state, there is no reason why it 
should be constitutionally entitled to 
the unearned increment. 


He emphasizes the injustice of 
the reproduction cost theory on the 
ground that the holders of the com- 
mon stocks, which amounts to only 
one-third of the total carrier securi- 
ties, would not only benefit threefold 


from an inflated rate base but 
would also be able to pay off the in- 
debtedness of their companies in de- 
preciated dollars. He further issues 
the significant warning that the adop- 
tion of the reproduction cost theory 
will be disastrous to the private own- 
ership and operation of public utili- 
ties in times of high prices as well 
as in times of low prices. In this 
connection he quotes the important 
report of the Department of Public 
Utilities of Massachusetts* express- 
ing the conviction that if the repro- 
duction cost theory is forced upon the 


*Special Report to the House of Representa- 
tives (House No. 1150), March 14, 1927. 
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people of that state they “will con- 
clude that the regulation of the rates 
of the gas and electric companies 
under such conditions is too cumber- 
some, inefficient and expensive to be 
tolerated,” with the plain implication 
that they will turn to public owner- 
ship and operation, such as already 
exists in over forty municipalities of 
Massachusetts, with generally lower 
rates than those of private companies 
in adjoining territory. 

Since Commissioner Eastman 
wrote his opinion the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities has 
drafted and forwarded to the legis- 
lature a bill carrying its recommenda- 
tions into effect.2 The bill provides 
for a readjustment of the capital of 
any company, upon application, so as 
to make its outstanding stock equal 
the sum of the amount paid thereon 
plus earnings plowed into the prop- 
erty at the expense of a 7 per cent 
return on the investment. The cap- 
italization, however, is not to exceed 
the company’s investment in the pub- 
lic service or its fair value as deter- 
mined by the department. Such an 
adjustment of capital constitutes a 
contract between the company and 
the commonwealth by which the for- 
mer agrees to submit to the latter’s 
regulation so long as it is allowed a 
return adequate to maintain its stock 
at par. Companies not readjusting 
their capital are deprived of the bene- 
fit of the laws (1) requiring a munici- 
pality to offer to purchase an existing 
plant before engaging in the business 
of the sale of gas or electricity, (2) 
granting the power of eminent do- 


*See Report to the General Court dated De- 
cember 7, 1927, and the accompanying bill 
(House Nos. 169-170). 
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main and (3) increasing their capital 
or debt. 

The principal contention of the mi- 
nority is that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court require that the re- 
production cost be given “effectual 
weight.” By “effectual” the minority 
apparently means “controlling.” 
Commissioner Aitchison frankly 
states his opinion that this rule is 
unsound and fraught with grave dan- 
ger to the country. 

Commissioner Woodlock defends 
it on the ground that it compensates 
for the fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. He agrees that 
rates should be so adjusted that “the 
return offered will tend to be high 
enough to attract the investors’ capi- 
tal—and no higher,” but argues that 
this adjustment should be made not 
in the rate base, but in the rate of 
return. How this could be accom- 
plished in a period of high prices it 
is dificult to see, for the rate base 
would then be so inflated that the rate 
of return would have to be reduced 
to far below any percentage so far 
sustained by the Supreme Court as 
non-confiscatory in order to be “no 
higher” than necessary to attract cap- 
ital As Commissioner Eastman 
points out, the better method of al- 
lowing for the depreciated dollar is 
in an adjustment of the rate of re- 
turn rather than in the rate base. 

The O’Fallon Railway Company 
immediately sought to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the order principally 
upon the grounds that the basis of 
valuation was improper and that the 
order violated the due process clause 
of the Constitution. The case was 
heard by a special Federal court of 
three judges who, on December 10, 
1927, unanimously refused the injunc- 
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tion. Two judges held that only the 
portion of the revenue to be paid over 
to the Commission could be consid- 
ered as taken in determining the ques- 
tion of confiscation. This left the 
carrier a return of 7 per cent to 8 
per cent even on the basis of valua- 
tion which it claimed. The third 
judge held that the Commission 
“reached the valuation found by it in 
the only way possible.” An appeal 
has been taken to the Supreme Court. 

It is as yet impossible to state with 
accuracy the amounts that will be sub- 
ject to recapture if the Commission 
is sustained by the Supreme Court. 
In May, 1924, Commissioner Lewis 
estimated the total amount that 
would be recaptured and paid to the 
Commission for the years 1920 to 
1923, inclusive, as approximately 
$69,000,000." Up to December 31, 


1927, approximately $7,141,000 had 


been paid by the carriers to the Com- 
mission. This includes only a very 
few Class I carriers, most of whom 
have not yet made any payments. Of 
the total so far received more than 
half has been paid by one Class I 
road. Most of the payments have 
been made under protest, with the 
result that the fund has not been 
available for the uses contemplated 
by the statute. It has been invested 
in government securities, the interest 
on which has increased the fund to 
nearly $8,000,000. 

One of the uses to which the fund 
may be put is to purchase transpor- 
tation facilities and lease them to the 


*See testimony of Commissioner Lewis before 
Sub-Committee of House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in Charge of Deficiency Appropriations, 
May 22, 1924. 

* Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co., $3,- 
763,670. 
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carriers. This may mark the begin- 
ning of government ownership of our 
transportation system with private 
operation under lease. Such a plan 
would afford a means of lightening 
the burden on the public of overhead 
capital charges. As Commissioner 
Eastman suggests, until some method 
of doing this is found our transpor- 
tation problem will remain unsolved. 
Gradually through Federal loans the 
government might acquire the prop- 
erty of the railroads used and useful 
in public service on the basis of the 
Commission’s valuation and lease it 
back to the present owners to ope- 
rate. Depreciation charges could be 
included as part of the rental or set 
aside by the carriers as directed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. If the total rentals equaled 
the interest and dividends now paid 


on the property acquired they would 
be sufficient to pay the interest on the 
government loans necessitated by 
such acquisition and amortize them 


within a reasonable time.* When 
the loans were paid off the rentals 
and transportation rates could be pro- 
portionately reduced and the public 
freed from the burden of these over- 
head capital charges on its transpor- 
tation system. 


*In 1926 the total capital of steam railroads, 
excluding switching and terminal companies, 
was approximately $21,804,000,000, of which 
$12,439,000,000 was funded debt, about $2,500,- 
000,000 preferred stock and $6,865,000,000 com- 
mon stock. ‘The total investment was about 
$23,878,000,000 without deductions for deprecia- 
tion. The total dividends declared amounted 
to over $411,000,000 and interest paid approxi- 
mated $600,900,000, or a total of $1,011,000,000. 

Municipally owned, high-speed transit facili- 
ties are in both Boston and Philadelphia leased 
to operating companies with rentals sufficient 
to pay the interest and taxes on the city’s in- 
debtedness for construction plus a sinking fund 
payment which will retire the debt in due course. 


Not the least important by-prod- 
uct of the recapture clauses is the in- 
creased incentive they give to the 
Commission to prevent leaks in the 
carriers’ expense accounts. One of 
the weaknesses of regulation has been 
the reluctance of most commissions 
to reduce the allowance for operating 
expenses.” This has frequently re- 
sulted in the padding of such ex- 
penses to the benefit of the manage- 
ment and the detriment of the public. 
A utility manager of note is reported 
to have said that there was a time 
when there was big money in street 
railway construction, later there was 
big money in ownership, now it is in 
management. The same is true of 
other utilities. 

In the O’Fallon case the Commmis- 
sion stresses the .ecessity “to scruti- 
nize closely the acts of a carrier which 
underlie its reported net railway 
operating income for any particular 
period.” In its report it states: 
“The items which reduce operating 
revenue to net railway operating in- 
come are largely embraced in charges 
to operating expenses. In our admin- 


* A typical instance of this attitude is found 
in the report of the Pennsylvania Commission 
in re Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
P. U. R., 1926, B. 385, where in refusing to 
reduce an operating allowance the Commission 
states (p. 406): “It is in the activities covered 
by the general and miscellaneous accounts that 
the very heart and essence of management is 
found. Except in a clear case of bad manage- 
ment no regulatory commission would be war- 
ranted in interfering in this vital matter.” In 
dissenting from this view the minority states 
(p. 477): “It is the duty of a regulatory com- 
mission to allow such operating expenses only 
as are reasonably necessary to the efficient man- 
agement of the utility. It would be idle to give 
a commission power to fix valuations where 
every dollar of difference in amount means 
practically seven cents and to tie its hands in 
dealing with operating expenses where every 
dollar of difference means one hundred cents 
in the result.” 
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istration of section 15a we may not 
permit the purpose of the act to be 
defeated by the distribution under 
the guise of operating expenses of 
what is in reality excess income. It 
is not necessary that we find that the 
carrier intended such a result. What- 
ever the intent, the fact remains that 
the excess income which is subject 
to recapture is a trust fund in the 
hands of the carrier which never be- 
comes its property, and no charges to 
operating expenses which are plainly 
in excess of reasonable operating 
needs can be permitted to deplete 
that fund.”* It reduced items of sal- 


aries for the year 1923 amounting 
to $21,500. On the basis of a 6 per 
cent return this was the equivalent of 
a decrease in the rate base of over 
$350,000. fais . 
On the other hand, it may be 


doubted whether the present recap- 
ture provisions give to the railroads 
sufficient incentive to efficiencies and 
economies. All roads having excess 
earnings are treated exactly alike, 
whether such earnings are due to 
good management or to inherent ad- 
vantages of location, etc. —Two roads 
may each be earning 8 per cent—the 
one merely because it runs through a 
thickly populated country or has low 
grades and other physical advantages 
and in spite of mediocre manage- 
ment; the other because of the effi- 
ciency of its management and in spite 
of physical disadvantages. From each 
the Commission is forced to take 1 
per cent, representing one-half of its 
excess earnings over 6 per cent. 

This is economically unsound. 


Efficiency should be rewarded. To 


mic 6a wm 
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do so involves two requisites: (1) 
standards by which efficiency may be 
measured and (2) an adequate re- 
ward for it when it exists. The first 
requires complete cost data so that 
standard unit costs may be estab- 
lished. 

A hopeful beginning might be 
made if the Commission should es- 
tablish for the railroads an adequate 
system of cost keeping, similar to 
those so successfully in use in many 
progressive industrial establishments. 
Such costs currently reported would 
with other data now available enable 
the Commission to pass on the efh- 
ciency of operation of each road. As 
an incentive to install the system, the 
law might be so amended as to pro- 
vide that each road using it should, 
in addition to the basic percentage, 
be allowed an additional percentage 
proportioned to its efficiency before 
becoming subject to the recapture 
clauses. 

In the O’Fallon decision the Com- 
mission has followed the evident in- 
tent of the Transportation Act of 
1920 to promote the public interest 
by fostering a national railway sys- 
tem which will furnish the best pos- 
sible service to the public at the low- 
est cost compatible with fairness to 
the private owners. It has treated 
the carriers primarily as instruments 
of public service rather than as cor- 
porations for private profit. In doing 
so it has done no injustice. In the 
interest of an orderly and evolution- 
ary solution of the problem of fur- 
nishing the best transportation serv- 
ice at the lowest cost, it is to be hoped 
that the decision will be upheld by 
the Supreme Court. 





IN THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL FIELDS 
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American Friends’ Service Committee 


IFE in the soft coal fields of 

; , the proud and wealthy State 

of Pennsylvania affords the 
strongest reason one could possibly 
ask for fighting to the last ditch to 
prevent the lowering of our famous 
“American Standard of Living”! In- 
deed, after a few weeks with the 
miners, one begins to doubt whether 
the American standard of living as 
enjoyed in these regions is capable of 
being lowered and still sustain life 
at all! And the present strike is not 
the cause but rather a symptom of 
this condition. 

The economists’ diagnosis of the 
soft coal troubles is lack of organiza- 
tion and “fifty per cent overdevelop- 
ment” due to the war boom, the entry 
of big corporations, like Ford’s and 
the United States Steel, into the coal 
industry, in order to control the 
sources of all raw materials necessary 
for their products; and then, just 
natural human greed turning to new 
and even more cheaply exploited sup- 
plies of coal lying irresistibly near the 
surface of the soil in West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. So, with- 
out regulation or foresight as to the 
effect on the coal business as a whole, 
mine after mine has been opened, and 
more and more men have been drawn 
to mining as their life job, until now 
at least 200,000 surplus workers 
struggle in normal times to keep 
themselves and their families alive. 
The average working time for the 
soft coal miner is about 150 days a 
year. Unfortunately, as has been sig- 
nificantly pointed out, their families 


are hungry 365 days in the year, and 
the interest on investment in the 
mines is reckoned for 365 days also! 
So, when the strike came on April 
first of last year, misery was already 
no stranger in the soft coal camps 
of Pennsylvania and the other states 
rich in this “natural resource,” and 
today after a year of unemployment, 
the union men are faced with a need 
as stark as that which faces a Russian, 
a Chinese or an Indian in their great 
famines—and even more cruel, be- 
cause this is due not to the niggardli- 
ness of nature but to the greed and 
stupidity of men. 

Some weeks ago rumors of actual 
starvation among the miners and 
their families began to reach the 
office of the American Friends’ Serv- 
ice Committee. Officially impartial 
in this industrial warfare as it was 
in war relief, this committee decided 
at once to send two workers into the 
coal fields to investigate the situation. 

We went first to Pittsburgh. 
There a day of interviews with all 
sides brought out interesting infor- 
mation. Fifty-five per cent of the 
soft coal miners, we learned, are for- 
eign born. In Pennsylvania half of 
the miners live in company-owned 
houses, and of these houses thirteen 
out of every hundred have running 
water, and only 3 per cent have any 
other plumbing! We discovered one 
method at least by which the men are 
forced to deal at the company stores, 
which are notoriously higher priced 
than the independent shops. In each 
man’s record is a note saying how 
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much he has bought in the store, and 
his fate as to position in the mine, 
and even his job itself depends partly 
on the amount. We learned that an 
average wage for the year is $1,200 
—the minimum family budget ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Labor is $2,162! Having gleaned 
these and many other disturbing facts 
we went out into the mining camps. 
Our first day out dispelled several 
illusions, the foremost being that the 
distribution of relief for the children, 
which the Friends proposed to give 
if needed, would be a simple matter, 
as the strike-breakers’ families would 
naturally be fat and well fed, the 
strikers’ thin and hungry! We never 
thought of any difficulty as to the 
division. At Horning, Broughton, 


Russelton, and the other camps now 
famous through the reflected glory of 


the Senate investigation and the pub- 
licity given to their difficulties with 
coal and iron police and deputy sher- 
iffs, we visited both sides impartially. 
The weather was bitter cold, the 
rutted tracks that serve as streets 
were icy. In the long rows of union 
barracks, often built by amateur car- 
penters with more good will than 
skill, the evicted families were living 
each according to its former habits— 
some neatly in spite of all the handi- 
caps, others quite the reverse! In 
one we found a tiny, new-born baby 
lying with his mother in an ill-kept 
bed, the family belongings piled up 
around them. Some of the roofs had 
leaked badly, and as there was no 
spare space to maneuver the furni- 
ture out of the way of the falling 
water even beds were sodden. Things 
for which there was no place were 
heaped outside around the doors. 
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One forlorn rooster still haunts us, 
shivering in his box prison under a 
step. He was the only silent rooster 
we had ever seen! For these bar- 
racks there was one water tap and 
toilet to every twelve families—how- 
ever this meant little new hardship 
for the inmates compared to the rec- 
ord of company houses. The story 
of barrack life is now well known— 
it was new to us then, and we were 
impressed with the misery. Later we 
began to look upon these families as 
more fortunate than others who, 
having come to own their houses, are 
deep in debt and unable to move 
with the prospect before them of hav- 
ing their wage-earners blacklisted 
when the strike is over. 

Having been given rather surly per- 
mission by the company guards, we 
next entered the company patch and 
began to knock at the doors of the 
strike-breakers. Only after several 
knocks would the doors be opened a 
crack and timid pale faces look out 
at us with obvious suspicion. Rather 
unwillingly we were admitted to the 
barest, dreariest interiors that we had 
seen since civilian relief days in the 
war zone! The story was almost 
always the same. The man had 
brought wife and children without 
realizing what they would be up 
against, sometimes not even knowing 
that he was engaging as a strike- 
breaker. We found a family with 
three small children from West Vir- 
ginia who had just arrived the night 
before. They had brought no furni- 
ture, and the wretched house that was 
allotted to them had nothing but two- 
storied iron bunks without mattress 
or bedding. The young wife looked 
ill, and seemed too dazed and fright- 
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ened to care what happened next. 
She told us—yes, they had slept on 
those bunks, there was nothing else. 
Every sstrike-breaker’s wife with 
whom we talked seemed ashamed 
and made excuses for what the hus- 
band was doing—explaining that it 
was only temporary, they would soon 
be leaving. Single men are housed 
in company barracks, eating at a 
mess. The agent in charge of the 
commissaries in several counties took 
us into one later and told us that the 
men were charged ten dollars a week 
for board and lodging. Judging by 
the cook this seemed rather high! 
He was a great big man and confided 
to us that he came from Georgia and 
had never cooked in his life before! 
We saw the dinner and believed him. 
He said what he wanted was to make 
enough money to buy a new Buick. 
He also told us that he had been 
there for four months and had not 
once left the barrack! We did not 
know whether he feared his board- 
ers’ vengeance for his cooking or the 
strikers’. wrath for his job. Anyhow 
his courage evidently did not fit his 
size. Gradually we discovered the 
various charges against the strike- 
breaker’s pay that must be covered 
before. he receives a cent. First trans- 
portation for himself and his family, 
next tools, dynamite and other equip- 
ment for his work, house rent, his 
bill at the company store (for as he 
arrives usually “dead broke” he and 
his can only survive the two weeks 
before his first pay day by living on 
company credit), and then there is a 
persistent but not proved report that 
some of the operators, at least, dock 
the men further for the wages of the 
coal and iron police and detectives, 
on the ground that they are employed 
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solely for the strike-breakers’ pro- 
tection. Is it any wonder that these 
people have often to be held to their 
jobs by force? Or that those who 
pity them help them to escape, as did 
a priest whom we met later who had 
gotten one family away by sending a 
truck for them in the middle of the 
night? By the evening of our sec- 
ond day in the field we saw clearly 
that what is taking place in the bi- 
tuminous coal mines is not only a 
bitter and critical strike to save the 
union and the wage scale, but is also 
a crisis of unemployment which has 
been increasing year by year—a 
double tragedy. 

Pittsburgh, it seemed, was at last 
awakening to the situation. A well- 
backed relief committee, with trained 
executives, was just getting under 
way; and on the advice of all whom 
we consulted, we decided that if the 
Friends’ Service Committee under- 
took relief, it should be in a district 
less accessible to the help of such a 
large city—-and the next day we 
started for Cambria County. 

Driving up to Barnesboro, which 
has since become the center of the 
Friends’ work, we visited various 
barracks lying along the excellent 
state roads. Mine country, through 
what seems a curious sort of irony 
of nature, is very beautiful, soft hills 
and woods, and occasionally a deep 
valley with its icy creek. We gath- 
ered stories of the past months, these 
people’s first experience with im- 
ported strike-breakers and armed 
company guards. In one place sev- 
eral men had just been arrested for 
illegal assemblage—at a funeral— 
the sheriff having issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding more than two peo- 
ple to appear together on any public 
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ground in the neighborhood of a 
mine. When we inquired from a state 
trooper what that meant in this dis- 
trict, as wherever there are people 
there are sure to be mines, he an- 
swered with enthusiasm “we can ar- 
rest em anywhere!” We hunted up 
the chairman of the local union, and 
found him and his numerous and at- 
tractive family living in his brother’s 
chicken house (the chickens had 
been evicted). They are Americans 
of old native stock. The children, 
as fortunately happens sometimes, 
were thoroughly enjoying the adven- 
ture of this new kind of life and 
quarters, and were delighted to show 
us how they went to bed in the 
tiny loft where their mattresses were 
laid on the floor. Ladder rungs 


fixed in the wall led up to a trap 
door in the ceiling. This was the 


door of their bedroom; and with 
much laughter they scrambled up and 
lay on their little stomachs, peering 
down at us as we talked with their 
elders. 

That evening we arrived at Barnes- 
boro and were fortunate enough to 
be asked to meet at once with the 
Union Relief Committee; and so got 
an immediate impression of how 
things stood. 

Everyone told us that the town was 
“flat.” It was soon obvious that the 
expression though picturesque was 
not an exaggeration. Barnesboro has 
normally 4,500 inhabitants, and a 
union membership of ten or twelve 
hundred. There are no industries of 
any kind outside of the mines. Some 
years ago one of the large operators 
put his company houses up for sale, 
and as there was a shortage of hous- 
ing at the time, the occupants were 
compelled to buy or leave and so lose 
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their jobs. When the strike, which 
is already longer and far more bitter 
than any they have ever known, 
came upon these families last spring, 
it found them in this way, with a 
greater stake involved in the struggle 
than the more mobile worker who 
rents his house. As there is no other 
opening for work in the neighbor- 
hood even the settling of the strike 
may not end their troubles—many 
fear blacklisting which will force 
them to move away, selling out, if 
possible and as best they can. At 
present these people have of course 
raised what money they could on the 
houses, borrowing from a bank of 
which the same operator was for- 
merly president and is now vice-presi- 
dent. The town is further crowded 
with refugees, evicted from the 
smaller camps which spread unend- 
ingly in all directions. In describing 
the business conditions, more or less 
typical of the whole strike area, it 
is hard to decide at which point in 
the vicious circle to begin!. The 
striker, in many cases still in debt 
from the last strike, borrows from 
bank and store; the stores, in order 
to be able to give credit, also borrow 
from the bank. The bank loses its 
deposits and receives no interest on 
many of these loans—rents are also 
not paid and the tax collector is help- 
less. The local unions have not only 
used their reserves for relief, but in 
some cases their sick insurance as 
well, and then have mortgaged their 
halls. Shops are failing, the banks 
are losing money, and even the 
churches are in deep water for lack 
of contributions, and on account of 
the bitter disagreements in their 
flocks! In one the janitor just turned 
strike-breaker—this halved the con- 
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ers’ relief allowance given weekly to 
the strikers amounts to seventy-five 
cents for each parent and twenty-five 
cents for each child up to three dol- 
lars for the whole family. If one 
has more than six children they are 
out of luck. The weekly budget for 
food as estimated for Alleghany 
County by the Pittsburgh Organized 
Charities is $2.33 for each adult and 
$1.49 for a child of two! Is there 
any wonder that many of the little 
rickety frame houses mysteriously 
burst into flames in the night, or that 
occasional explosions of dynamite 
waken one, to be explained at break- 
fast as the wrecking of some one’s 
front porch by an over desperate vic- 
tim of this inextricable muddle? 
And behind it all looms the imported 
strike-breaker, the state trooper, coal 


and iron police, deputy sheriff, rein- 
forced by injunctions forbidding any- 
thing from picketing to giving food 


to hungry children. It is morally, 
and often physically, a state of war. 

The Friends’ Service Committee 
felt that the situation called for re- 
lief, especially for the children, and 
opened headquarters in an empty 
shop in the center of Barnesboro, 
which was generously loaned for the 
work. A group of representative 
townspeople finally decided to assist 
in the undertaking, and it is now 
fairly established, and being further 
developed as fast as funds allow. 
Food and clothing are both lacking. 
As a miner expressed it, many of the 
little children “‘haven’t on enough to 
cover a canary!’’ The small ones 
depend for warmth principally on the 
family stove. In one house we found 
three, too young for school, running 
around barefoot and dressed much as 
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the miner described. By the door 
stood a pair of enormous torn ga- 
loshes. Suddenly the boy of seven 
ran to the door, put his little skinny 
feet into the galoshes and shuffled 
out into the snow on some errand., 
Later the door opened and in he 
shuffled, stopped again beside the 
door and solemnly stepped out of the 
galoshes, leaving them for the next 
member of the family who might 
want to go out. In the schools, es- 
pecially in the smaller camps, we 
found classes where half the children 
lacked underclothing, and when we 
asked whether this was unusual the 
teacher said that last year they had 
all had underwear. One young prin- 
cipal complained that her pupils were 
so underfed that they could not pay 
attention to the lessons, and that she 
often had to excuse the whole school 
early on account of headaches and 
listlessness. Another urged us to 
give food first of all to the high 
school students. He said that the 
basketball team had lost every game 
this season, and when he had ques- 
tioned the boys recently, one by one, 
after an especially bad defeat, each 
had confessed that he was simply 
not getting enough to eat to be able 
to play! Luckily there is less illness 
than usual this winter all over the 
country. This is most fortunate for 
the coal fields, as doctors are loath 
to treat strikers who can not pay their 
bills! In Cambria County the Red 
Cross, which has kept aloof from 
strike relief, has at last arranged to 
pay a fee of one dollar to a doctor 
in Barnesboro for each time he is 
called to a family in want. One 
unsolved problem, however, not in- 
cluded in this plan is the care of 
expectant mothers, and of them and 
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their babies when they come. Many 
are to be born within the next few 
months. What is to become of these 
cases? 

On the union allowance it is im- 
possible, of course, to provide any- 
thing approaching the dignity of a 
“diet.” Potatoes, flour, black coffee 
without sugar, are repeated day after 
day. One Polish family we chanced 
to find just when a neighbor, also a 
striker, had brought them the first 
food they had had in twenty-four 
hours. These people can not even 
afford canned milk for the children, 
but the only complaint they have ever 
made to us is a remark of the mother 
that when she has been working for 
some time she gets “light in the 
head.” 

The job of investigating and giv- 
ing relief being beyond the power of 
two Friends workers, we turned to 
the schools for help and found it 
at once! The teachers know their 
children and seem to be not only 
interested in each one but impartial 
in the present dispute. Through 
them the Friends are providing fresh 
milk and graham crackers once a day 
to the undernourished and destitute 
children in the schools of eleven vil- 
lages already. This week about 750 
children are being fed, and will con- 
tinue to be until the end of the school 
year. Investigations are being made 
now in other towns, and where there 
is need and there is milk to be had 
(the supply is scarce, showing that 
the standard of living has probably 
been low for some time), feeding 
will follow in them also. Rossiter 
was started this week. We wish that 
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everyone might see the classrooms 
when recess time comes and the lucky 
undernourished ones are told to stay 
in to get their milk. Some schools 
have bought fresh aluminum cups, in 
others the children bring their own. 
One teacher pours the milk out as 
they file past, another gives out the 
crackers, and then the feast begins. 
There is no need for urging, and their 
little faces are good to see! Hun- 
dreds of new shoes, stockings and 
underclothes have been given out, as 
well as large quantities of used 
clothing, and fresh material and lay- 
ettes are being sent up for the com- 
ing babies. It was soon evident that 
there were also many cases of real 
want among the children of the 
strike-breakers, which had to be re- 
lieved, and this fact certainly forms 
one of the most telling indictments 
of the present conduct of the coal 
industry. 

Relief work requires money, and it 
can only be effective if funds increase. 
Whatever the future holds for 
our mine workers, their children 
are bound to suffer from all this 
stupidity and greed of the older gen- 
eration. If the strike continues 
longer, hunger and want will thrive. 
If it ends soon, the fathers will 
go back to work—if there is any 
for them, at a wage lower by about a 
third, probably, than before, for part 
time only, and heavily burdened with 
new debts. We Americans helped to 
“save the children” abroad after the 
war and famine. The call for help 
here at home today, though less sen- 
sational, is just as real! 





DURHAM MAKES A SURVEY 


ALFRED HOFFMAN 
7 > chambers of commerce and their cry for a long time. The Dur- 


power companies of the South ham Central Labor Union, the only 


for some years past have been oasis in the desert of open shopism 
advertising the merits of the South and mene icunaneer wit known as the Bull 
for. ind : tiie City, attempted to arrive at the truth. 
or. industrial exploitation. Cheap A ‘committee of five gathered the 
labor and low living costs have been following statistics. 


SECTION 1. 
Where Organizations Exist 
Trade Wage Average Wage Hours 
Non-union Union 
Carpenters -75 per hour $ .60 10 
Brick Masons Beis * 90 8 to 10 
Steamfitters 80 to 1.25 1.00 8 to 10 
Plumbers 80 to 1.25 1.00 8 to 10 
Barbers (union) 50 to .60 55 10 - 6p.m.close 
Barbers (non-union) 30 to .50 40 12 to 14 
Painters 40 to 1.00 -60 10 
Typographical 40.00 P 48 
Musicians 30.00 to 40.00 50 
Stage Employees 25.00 to 40.00 
Motion-Picture Operators 25.00 to 40.00 
Steam and Oper. Engineers .50 to 1.00 per hour .75 8 to 10 


Section 2—BEING ORGANIZED 
Automobile Mechanics i .60 per hour $ .50 10 
Full-fashioned Hosiery Knitters... . Yh 51 8 to 12 
Full-fashioned Hosiery Knitters 
All other Depts., Women tm 4 ¢ * .28 8 to 10 


Section 3—No UNIONS—WHITE AND COLORED 


Industry or Trade Wage Average Hours 
Meat Cutters $25.00 per wk. 60 to 72 
Grocery Clerks — -* 60 to 72 
Bookkeepers 00 to 30.00 . 22.50 48 to 60 
Stenographers .00 to 18.00 15.00 44 to 60 
Tobacco Workers .00 to 35.00 20.00 50 to 60 
Textile Workers: 
Seamless Hosiery .00 to 25.00 18.00 55 
Cotton Mill .00 to 25.00 12.00 55 to 60 
Plasterers 70 to 1.25 _ j 10 
Sheet Metal -50 to 60 d 10 
Common Labor .20 to 25 J 10 
Teachers: 
Grade School 00 to 140.00 6 months—year. 
High School .00 to 200.00 6 “ os 
Business College .00 to 200.00 11 - “ 
Colored Labor: 
Chambermaids 5.00 60 to 85 hours 
Bell Hops, Porters, Bus Boys. . 5.00 84 hour week 
Chauffeurs, experienced 15.00 60 to 90 
Janitors and Firemen 15.00 72 to 84 
Male Cooks 20.00 50 to 84 
Dishwashers 7.00 84 to 86 
Nursemaids 2.50 42 average 
Street Railway ‘ 42 rating 9 to 9% per day 
Motormen and Bus Drivers 
(One-man Conveyances) 
Gas Pump Attendants : 25.00 per week 60 to 84 
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White and colored workers were 
taken into consideration and the basic 
trades and occupations are listed. 
The first group listed is one in which 
there are organizations, the high 
wage being the union scale, the low 
the non-union scale. The second 


group is one in which unions are in 
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the process of perfection. The third 
group is entirely non-union. 

We have here given a brief survey 
of wages. We will now attempt to 
give an idea of living costs by listing 
some of the more necessary commodi- 
ties, rents, light, water, etc. 


RENTS 


Mill Houses 
White on unpaved street 
White on paved street 
White—modern 
White—heat furnished 
Colored—workers 

Water costs $12.00 per year, lights 
cost 12 cents per kilowatt hour, coal 
averages $10.00 per ton, soft. Most 
of the homes listed do not have baths 
or central heating plants; have no 
basements or more than _single- 
thickness walls. Open grates con- 
stitute the heating apparatus used. 
In spite of milder winters, the poor 
construction of the houses makes 


20 cents per quart. 
10 cents per 12 ounces. 
35 to 50 cents per peck. 
60 cents per pound. 
45 to 60 cents in winter, 10 
cents less in summer. 
$7.50 to $8.50 per barrel. 
80 cents per hundred pounds. 
17% to 25 cents per pound. 
Fatback meat... 17% to 20 cents per pound 
much unless considered. The greatest 
staple food, milk is higher than in 
Milwaukee or Chicago, bread is 
rather high. Ice at 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds is an. enormous expense, 
due to the long hot spell. Let us take 
the diet of the poorer class of white 
mill hand; his breakfast is sausage 
or fried fat back pork. Dinner is 
made up of corn bread, or home- 
made biscuits, fat back meat, beans, 
sometimes potatoes. It is very notice- 
able that in many cases where sugar 


Corn meal 
Butter 


1.00 per room per week—not improved. 
3.00 per room per week, unimproved. 
6.00 “ ¥e = improved 
15.00 

15.00 


1.50 unimproved. 


them very poor shelter in cold snaps. 
The first three classes listed are 
among such homes. The next two 
can be classed with the average de- 
cent home in the North. Rents are 
about the same. Apartments for 
bachelors are more expensive than in 
the North with the exception of the 
large cities. 

These food prices can not mean 


Food 


Rib pork 
Beef—stew 


25 cents per pound. 
30 cents per pound. 
35 cents per pound. 
Pork Sausage... 30 to 40 cents. 

60. 

10. 
10 to 25. 
5 to 7% per pound. 
5 cents per pound. 
35 per peck. 
12% per pound. 


Canned milk.... 
Potatoes 
Dried beans .... 


is used with coffee, milk is not served 
and vice versa. The diet of the cot- 
ton mill hand was well observed re- 
cently. It was made up mainly of 
cornbread, white flour, beans, fat- 
back meat, sugar, coffee, salt, cabbage 
and some green vegetables. This was 
taken from the purchasing list of the 
Henderson Commissary, used during 
the cotton mill strike there. This 
same list holds good in the Chatta- 
nooga textile district. 
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The average grocery bill for a 
family of five has been found to be 
from $12 to $20 per week, arrived 
at through a canvass of friendly 
grocers. This bill in many instances 
carries all meat and lard items and 
kerosene oil for fuel. A fair outfit 
for a man, including suit, socks, shoes, 
belt, underwear (light), shirt, collar, 
tie, cap and belt, comes to $52.75. 
This figure was arrived at through 
statistics given by merchants handling 
men’s goods. To furnish a cheap 
white home it would take $795 (car- 
ries only necessities—table, chairs, 
beds, stoves, etc.); a cheap negro 
home, $450. 

Men’s and women’s clothing at 
credit stores in Durham are priced 
40 per cent above the regulation sell- 
ing price of goods, which already 
allows for good profit. Furniture is 


also priced about 50 per cent higher. 
As most of the buying, especially 
among the textile whites and col- 
ored people, is the $1 down and 
$1 per week variety, the grade of 
goods for the price is very much in- 
ferior. In the cash stores again this 


does not hold true. For the well- 
dressed man, New York or Chicago 
is cheaper to buy in. A fair weight 
suit will average $85—tailor made, 
and haberdashery averages well with 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

There is a goodly amount of con- 
struction work going on in the City 
of Durham. Some new schools and 
the Duke University construction. 
Due to the publicity given the Duke 
projects, hundreds of building trades 
men have floated into Durham only 
to go broke, for most of the men 
employed on this project have been 
imported from South Carolina and 
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Georgia power construction jobs. 
The wages on the Duke University 
construction average from 30 cents to 
50 cents per hour. This includes all 
classes of labor. Such a scale is a 
far cry from Fuller Construction 
Company’s union scale in effect last 
year. 

Shacks have been built to house 
construction workers at Duke Uni- 
versity and it is not an uncommon 
sight to see one large sweet potato 
roasting on a bonfire and then fur- 
nishing food for three or four South 
Carolinians. A large yam sliced and 
served between two slabs of corn 
bread is a meal for them. One of the 
officials in charge of construction 
claims that it is impossible for a man 
to live in Durham for less than a 
wage of 50 cents per hour. 

The Durham Central Labor Union 
has found that it is practically im- 
possible for a man with a family of 
any size to even exist in the city for 
less than $27.50 per week; yet the 
average wage scale drops lower than 
this. 

The above survey is only one of 
the many things being done by the 
central body of this city. It has just 
recently fought a vicious anti-union 
battle. It is advertising on a large 
scale to create union sentiment in 
town and is active in organization 
work and union social activity. 

In conclusion let us state that even 
though a $40,000,000 construction 
project has been advertised so ex- 
tensively, and several schools are 
under construction with non-union 
labor; although in Burlington, just 
thirty miles from Durham, a $4,500,- 
000 unit of the American Bemberg 
Company is under construction by 





WILD GEESE 


non-union labor, there have been but 
very few representatives of the build- 
ing trades unions in the field to help 
change this condition. There have as 
yet been no brickmason, plumber and 
steamfitter, hoisting engineer, elec- 
trical, carpenter, hod carrier or sheet 
metal representatives in the field. 
The great number of floaters from 
all parts of the country are causing 
an acute unemployment situation. 
Furthermore, the newspaper articles 
heralding this great amount of con- 
struction in Durham failed to state 
that it would be apportioned over a 
period of ten years. 

All construction work is under the 
direction of the Duke Construction 
Company, a subsidiary of the Duke 
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Endowment. Work is being handled 
by the Southern Power Company. It 
is too bad union labor should be dis- 
criminated against by an educational 
institution. 

The survey made by the Durham 
trades proves that with the excep- 
tion of a minority of skilled workers, 
in textile and tobacco factories and in 
the construction lines, the workers of 
Durham are underpaid. It is ad- 
mitted by themselves that their stand- 
ard of living is lower than what they 
desire. The diet of mill workers 
illustrated in this article is one of nec- 
essity not choice. Anybody would 
rather eat steak than fat-back pork. 

“Durham has too much bull and 
not enough cow.” 


WILD GEESE 


I hold to my heart when the geese are flying— 
A wavering wedge on the high, bright blue— 
I tighten my lips to keep from crying: 
“Beautiful birds, let me go with you!” 


And at night when they honk—and their wings 


are weaving 


A pattern across a full gold moon— 
I hold te a heart that would be leaving 
If it were freed to fly too soon. 


I hold to my heart that would be going— 
A comrade to wild birds of the air, 
As wayward as they—and never knowing 
Where it is going—and never care. 


I hold to my heart—for here lies duty— 

And here is the path where my feet must stay— 
But O, that quivering line of beauty 

Beating its beautiful, bright-winged way! 


—GRACE 


Nott CROWELL. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
AT HAVANA 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


HE Pan-American Conference 
at Havana has been misrepre- 
sented to the American people. 
The American correspondents at 
Havana told us that the conference 
resulted in “improved relations with 
all Latin America.” The fact is 
that it has united all Latin America 
against the State Department. 
We are told that there was una- 
nimity in support of “the United 
States.” 


Now let us look at the facts. The 


entire public opinion of Latin Amer- 
ica was united by the middle of the 
conference against the moves of the 


United States delegations, first, in 
trying to stifle discussion of the 
intervention question, and second, in 
preventing a vote on the anti-inter- 
vention plank recommended to the 
conference unanimously by all twenty- 
one of its own juridic experts—who 
met last April at Rio de Janeiro— 
including the expert of the United 
States! This created a tide of out- 
rage throughout all Latin America, 
a tide that is still rising and will 
doubtless continue to rise for years 
to come. A single Argentine news- 
paper is said to have cabled 35,000 
words on that subject within twenty- 
four hours and there is not an im- 
portant newspaper in Latin America 
not under the thumb of some dictator 
that doesn’t take the same position. 
The position of the Latin-Amer- 
ican governments represented at Ha- 


vana was somewhat but not widely 
different from that of the Latin- 
American press. It was a gross de- 
ception of the American people—and 
an extremely dangerous and perni- 
cious deception—to say, as many 
American newspapers did, that only 
the Argentine or only Salvador or 
only these two were against the 
United States delegation. The 
Times was almost as bad when it said 
that “three-fourths of the delegates 
either expressed no interest in the 
intervention problem or sided with 
the United States.” One-fourth ap- 
proximately, not three-fourths, took 
that view: Cuba and Nicaragua, with 
governments politically dependent on 
us, Peru under a dictator and eco- 
nomically dependent, Brazil played 
off against the Argentine. A few 
others were wavering. But it was 
friends of the United States delega- 
tion hailing from Peru and Brazil 
who openly prevented intervention 
from coming to a vote and not the 
anti-interventionists, who knew they 
had a majority. Maurtua of Peru 
had proposed that a set of principles 
previously prepared by an American 
delegate, James Brown Scott, be 
used as a substitute for the official 
Rio Janeiro anti-intervention ‘report. 
But even Maurtua insisted that he 
was wholly against intervention. 
Hardly a Latin-American delegation, 
except the Cubans, dared openly to 
take the interventionist side. 
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Nor is it true, as The Times said, 
that “fear and resentment” were felt 
. “only among the Caribbean nations,” 
though it would be bad enough if we 
were feared and hated in proportion 
to our proximity. The Argentine 
and Chile and Paraguay and Uru- 
guay are not our neighbors. But 
they are bitterly and utterly opposed 
to our new intervention doctrine. 

The Times and other papers say 
that the discussion of Nicaragua was 
not stifled. It was stifled by being 
referred to secret sessions, and by be- 
ing crowded off the program through 
the early termination of the confer- 
ence. All Latin America knows 
this—and will not soon forget it. 

The Times, the Associated Press, 
and a large part of our newspapers 
tried to make out that the anti-inter- 
vention formula unanimously favored 
by the Pan-American and United 
States juridic experts at Rio Janeiro 
(after four years of discussion) was 
“sweeping” and “extreme.” This 
was the view given by the United 
States delegation to the American 
newspapermen—most of whom could 
neither read nor speak Spanish and 
made not the slightest effort to get 
the Latin-American side. But this 
view is so lacking in foundation as to 
be absurd. Every delegate at the 
conference knew that it was pre- 
cisely the reverse of the truth to say 
that the Rio Janeiro formula was ex- 
treme, that, on the contrary, it could 
not have been more moderate or 
more brief, that it was anti-interven- 
tion in its most basic and simple 
form—pared to the bone. 

The Rio Janeiro anti-intervention 
formula was itself a compromise, and 
had already been cut down to the 
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very minimum to secure the assent of 
the United States expert. In fact it 
was so much cut down that the Pan- 
American experts consented that five 
countries, acting as_ individuals, 
should bring in their additional rec- 
ommendations at Havana. Among 
the clauses these nations—Argen- 
tina, Mexico, Paraguay, Haiti, and 
Santa Domingo—urged were provi- 
sions that intervention should be out- 
lawed as to external as well as in- 
ternal affairs, whether it is en- 
forced through diplomatic, econom- 
ic, or armed pressure, and that the 
forced consent of a real or alleged 
government to military occupation 
should not make that occupation le- 
gal either as against the people of 
the country intervened against or as 
against third nations. 

So it is literally true that the Rio 


Janeiro anti-intervention formula pre- 
sented at Havana was already pared 
to the bone. This formula is not and 
does not pretend to be complete—but 
it is an indispensable first principle or 


preamble. To say that it does not 
cover the entire question is legalis- 
tic evasion. It was not intended to 
cover the entire question. It was in- 
tended to open up the question. It 
declares simply that “no government 
may intervene in the internal affairs 
of another government.” Now let 
us remember the following points: 

1. This formula is applied to 
American governments. So that it is 
not honest to say, as did Ambassador 
Ferrara of Cuba and Secretary 
Hughes, that it condemns the United 
States for freeing Cuba from the 
yoke of Spain. 

2. This principle applies against 
unauthorized intervention by any one 
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government, such as the United 
States. It does not aim in any way 
at international action, such as that 
of the United States, backed by A 
B C powers (Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile) in Mexico, or the supervision 
of the Nicaraguan elections by Lat- 
in-Americans, as demanded by San- 
dino. It is dishonest to read a con- 
demnation of such international in- 
tervention into the Rio formula. 

3. Much dust was thrown up 
about the need for intervention 
where there is no real government. 
The Rio Janeiro formula condemns 
intervention only where a govern- 
ment exists. 

4. The danger of European in- 
tervention was urged. The League 
of Nations has recognized the 
Monroe doctrine—and so has France 
in its newest arbitration treaty, which 


will doubtless be followed by other 
nations. 
5. Intervention was justified by in- 


ternational law. The Rio formula 
forbits intervention only in internal 
affairs and this intervention is for- 
bidden also by international law. 
But recent administrations of the 
United States have been trying to set 
up a new international law—not 
what has generally been conceded by 
the nations throughout history, but 
the recent lawless practices of the 
great powers, and especially of Great 
Britain and the United States. In 
reply to the letter of President Green 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, Mr. Hughes referred to his 
speech before the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Havana, in 
which he justified every single Ameri- 
can intervention as lawful. He said 
we would get out of Nicaragua and 
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Haiti but made it clear in advance 
that we were ready to repeat our in- 
tervention. 

Entering into the specific excuses 
proposed for intervention we find the 
Hughes-Maurtua report insisting on 
“the performance of international 
obligations” —a favorite phrase used 
as a substitute for “the performance 
of obligations under international 
law.” The former phrase includes, 
without any warrant whatsoever in 
international law, all so-called “‘inter- 
national” financial obligations. The 
latter phrase has the virtue that it 
must be interpreted according to in- 
ternational law. 

Recent statements of President 
Coolidge have asserted the right of 
intervention in behalf of the property 
interests of American individuals 
and corporations, calling this “pro- 
tection” of “American” property 
“rights’—a three-fold deceptive 
phrase, since it is a question of the 
“advancement of private interests.” 

In reply, Roa of Mexico said that 
this claim means that the powerful 
intervening nation declares itself 
judge of the scope of the legal terms 
applied, such as deprivation of prop- 
erty “without due process of law’’—a 
fair-sounding but reactionary cor- 
poration principle developed by our 
reactionary higher courts. Also Roa 
showed that this principle places the 
nationals of the larger nation “in a 
privileged position which enormously 
damages all the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the country.” Roa insisted, 
moreover, that the only form of in- 
intervention permissible was ‘‘diplo- 
matic representations.” 

The overwhelming majority of the 
Latin governments and all the Latin 
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peoples take the same view. As 
Pueyrredon of the Argentina said, 
“When the citizen of a country 
leaves it to reside in another civilized 
state, he accepts completely the juris- 
diction and the sovereign attributes 
of the laws of the country in which he 
resides.” 

At Havana the head of the Ameri- 
can delegation put forth a doctrine of 
intervention so broad that it covers 
and includes every minor doctrine 
hitherto used or likely to be used for 
aggression against smaller nations, 
such as the Monroe doctrine in its 
expanded and perverted form, the 
elastic Canal doctrine, the “interna- 
tional obligations’ doctrine, “the 
protection of American property” 
doctrine, and all the rest. 

But this is by no means all—nor 
the worst. While advocating arbi- 


tration the spokesman for the United 
States delegation said that there is 
“a difficulty in the nature of these 
questions, in that if they are sub- 
mitted to arbitration there are no 
principles of law to apply to the 


case.” Yet Mr. Hughes’ chief 
ground for condemning the Rio anti- 
intervention formula was precisely 
that it did not accord with “the well- 
recognized principles of international 
law.” In other words, Latin Amer- 
ica has to protect it no international 
law that we recognize, but the United 
States, when convenient, insists upon 
its own peculiar-brand of interna- 
tional law. 

As the New York Times says, 
“Mr. Hughes laid stress on claims 
commissions and permanent joint 
commissions as agencies for the main- 
tenance of good relations. These 
Pan-American “agencies” are to be 
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built up, however, under United 
States tutelage, for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union remains practically unre- 
constructed. (Not one-tenth of Mex- 
ico’s proposed changes in the consti- 
tution of the Union, the majority of 
which were reasonable, were ac- 
cepted. ) 

Compulsory arbitration is not to 
be discussed at the coming special 
conference so much as the reserva- 
tions to arbitration. Judging by the 
reservations set by the United States 
to the special boards of inquiry al- 
ready instituted, these will include 
“honor” and “vital interests,” that is, 
every reservation the United States 
may desire for the purpose of “‘pro- 
tecting’”’ so-called “American” inter- 
ests and alleged property “rights.” 

All that was clearly defined was 
that the present government of the 
United States intends to continue its 
numerous and varied policies of ag- 
gression towards Latin America 
without any concessions of any mo- 
ment. 

A large part of our press insists 
that the United States intervention 
policy is not aggrandizement. No, 
it is not aggrandizement of Ameri- 
can territory or of the American na- 
tion. It is aggrandizement, however, 
of the American dollar, making our 
great corporations practically sov- 
ereign over smaller and weaker gov- 
ernments. 

The true American position was 
neither represented nor expressed at 
the Havana Conference. But it was 
voiced by President Green in a let- 
ter to Mr. Hughes, which was re- 
ceived by him early in the conference. 

This letter quotes the hope ex- 
pressed by the American Federation 
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of Labor at its latest convention held 
at Los Angeles that “the United 
States will again adopt the policy 
which in the main it adhered to dur- 
ing the first century of our national 
life, a policy based upon the proposi- 
tion that Americans and so-called 
American interests in foreign coun- 
tries must abide by and accept the 
consequences of American law.” 

“This is no new policy; it is tradi- 
tional Americanism,” wrote Presi- 
dent Green. “It is a policy sup- 
ported by the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the American people. Only 
selfish interests within the United 
States and abroad, which are influ- 
enced by greed and a desire for ex- 
ploitation, oppose it. 

“The working people of the United 
States are firmly convinced that cor- 
dial and friendly jelations can only 
be presented in the Pan-American 
Union through the development of 
a perfect understanding that the gov- 
ernment of the United States will not, 
at any time, interfere in the affairs of 
any Latin-American nation and will 
not, either directly or indirectly, en- 
croach upon their sovereign or terri- 
torial rights. Such a guarantee 
should be absolute, without reserva- 
tions, and should be made in such a 
way as to remove all doubt in the 
minds of all people who reside within 
all countries represented in the Pan- 
American Union.” 

President Green then pointed out 
that American Labor was on record 
as favoring arbitration of all ques- 
tions involving external relations, 
without making any exception of 
property interests. 

President Green further expressed 
regret that the government “‘failed to 
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designate a responsible representa- 
tive of Labor to serve either upon 
your delegation or in an advisory ca- 
pacity.” 

“We feel,” continued Mr. Green, 
“that the highest and best interests 
of the Pan-American Union could 
have been better served if the voice 
of Labor was heard in the councils of 
this great organization.” 

There can be no question that the 
above is the position of the peoples 
of the United States and of the other 
American nations. A similar declara- 
tion addressed to the Havana Con- 
ference, was issued in December, 
signed by half a hundred distin- 
guished Americans representing ev- 
ery social group except Big Business 
and its satellites. That statement 
declared that “questions concerning 
private property interests can and 
should be decided by direct negotia- 
tions, by arbitration, by am inter- 
national commission empowered for 
the purpose or by the international 
judicial tribunal.” That is, arbitra- 
tion without reservations, as Labor 
demands—not arbitration merely of 
“juridical” or “‘justiciable” questions, 
as provided for the coming Pan- 
American arbitration conference 
voted at Havana. 

This December statement also took 
a position on intervention similar to 
that of American Labor: ‘The use 
of our armed forces abroad in case 
negotiation has failed, without re- 
course to international arbitration or 
other international reference, is not 
national defense but armed attack on 
other peoples and an actual or threat- 
ened violation of their territory, their 
national independence and their sov- 


ereignty.” 
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This statement was prepared by 
some of the leading authorities on in- 
ternational affairs in the United 
States. It was signed by eminent 
professors, college presidents, and 
other men and women of high stand- 
ing. 

The able observer of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, 
Senator Santiago Iglesias, backed by 
the Mexican delegation, succeeded in 
getting certain Labor questions in- 
serted in the constitution of the Pan- 
American Union and on the agenda 
of the next conference. This is an 
opening wedge and may lead to big 
things in four or eight years. But it 


conceded nothing to Labor’s three de- 
mands. 

Measured merely by positive 
achievements the 


Havana Confer- 
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ence accomplished valuable results 
and was a credit to such men as Leo 
S. Rowe and the other chief pro- 
moters of the Pan-American Union. 
But these conferences cannot be so 
measured. They are the interna- 
tional organ of the American nations 
and are therefore necessarily respon- 
sible not only in promoting technical 
cooperation but in promoting peace 
and diplomatic understanding. They 
are also necessarily in some measure 
rivals to every other international 
organization and effort having sim- 
ilar objects in view. Measured by 
this high standard, the outcome of 
the Havana Conference was a bitter 
disappointment to the peoples of the 
new world, owing to the position of 
delegations appointed to represent 
the United States. 





HOME OWNERSHIP 
AxeL H. OxHOLM 


Director, National Committee in Wood Utilization 


OME ownership is the back- 
H bone of American civilization ; 
no other single factor has con- 
tributed more to the high standard of 
living in this country. 

Home ownership is governed, 
more often than not, by the element 
of cost. Wood is the cheapest, the 
most readily obtainable, and the most 
adaptable of building materials. Our 
citizens have always enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a liberal supply of wood 
for home building. Our civilization 
may, therefore, be said to be built 
upon wood. 

Were it not for the ample supply 
of a cheap building material that is 
available in this country, urban dwell- 
ers would be housed in crowded tene- 
ments as they are in foreign countries, 
where wood has ceased to be procur- 
able at reasonable cost. Even in 
large American cities individual 
homes are not beyond the reach of 
persons of modest means. About 
half of all the building operations in 
the United States cover residences, 
and 41 per cent of these residences 
are of the worker’s home type. More 
than ninety million people in this 
country live in frame houses. 

Lumber has always been cheap 
here, and still is. Undoubtedly this 
fact has been instrumental in main- 
taining the intense building activity 
of the past few years and at the same 
time permitted the paying of higher 
wages than ever before. Any impor- 
tant increase in lumber prices would 
affect adversely both wages and em- 


ployment, because such increase in the 
cost of building materials would in 
many instances make it impossible for 
prospective home owners to build 
within their budget. 

While in present-day construction 
practice much use is made of so-called 
substitutes for lumber, many of these 
“substitutes” are themselves made 
wholly or partly of wood (fiber, saw- 
dust, wood chemicals, etc.) ; even in 
concrete work large quantities of lum- 
ber are needed for forms and for 
scaffolding. 

From all of which it follows that 
wood is still our principal construc- 
tion material, and its supply and cost 
are of vital importance to every pro- 
spective home owner. How can this 
supply be assured and prices stabi- 
lized? The answer lies in the better 
utilization of the timber we have and 
in providing through reforestation 
for the future. 

The past and present generations 
have witnessed the shifting of the 
lumber industry from the East to the 
Lake States, from the Lake States to 
the South and the Pacific Coast. Our 
virgin timber, once considered inex- 
haustible, is now largely confined to 
the forest areas of the West Coast. 
The next generation will likely see 
the last of the commercial virgin for- 
est reserves, for already the nation is 
largely dependent upon second-growth 
timber. 

Whether or not future generations 
of Americans shall be denied that 
ample supply of lumber so necessary 
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to their well being will, in the end, 
depend upon the commercial success 
or non-success of private reforesta- 
tion efforts. Federal and state gov- 
ernments are already actively at work 
safeguarding the public forests, but 
inasmuch as most of our timber land 
(about three-fourths of it) is in pri- 
vate ownership it is to private enter- 
prise that we must mainly look for 
the replenishing of our timber sup- 
plies. Some private reforestation ac- 
tivities are being carried on, it is true, 
perhaps a hundred lumber and pulp 
companies are thus engaged on a 
commercial scale; but this is a mere 
“drop in the bucket” compared with 
the need. 

Heretofore we have been drawing 
on “Nature-grown” trees. In the fu- 
ture “‘man-grown” forests will fur- 
nish the raw material—and a tree re- 
quires from forty to one hundred 
years to reach maturity. Taxes, in- 
terest, and other charges mount up 
rapidly in so long a period, and pri- 
vate capital is not easily attracted to 
this form of investment. 

In most instances reforestation at 
present is not a commercial success, 
because so little of the felled tree 
(less than half of it) is marketed. It 
goes without saying that the lumber 
manufacturer is desirous of utilizing 
as much of the log as is possible; 
but it would profit him nothing to 
salvage what can not be marketed. 
A demand for the other half of the 
log now discarded must be created. 

Creation of this demand lies with 
the public. Consumers are still ad- 
hering to customs in the use of lum- 
ber that originated in days when 
wood was cheap and plentiful. These 
wasteful practices must be stopped; 
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with changed conditions of supply 
must come changed conditions of use. 

Realizing how vitally the welfare 
of the nation is bound up in the main. 
tenance of adequate forest resources, 
President Coolidge called a confer- 
ence of producers, distributors and 
consumers of forest products, the out- 
come of which was the organization 
of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, with Herber Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, as chairman, 
and Col. Wm. B. Greeley, Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, as 
vice-chairman. The committee, which 
now has 140 members, has been func- 
tioning for two years. In its work 
it has the active cooperation of both 
official and semi-official organizations, 
notably the Division of Building and 
Housing and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture and other organizations inter- 
ested in the proper utilization of our 
natural resources. 

The committee’s program calls for 
the study of present-day practices in 
the manufacture, distribution, and 
consumption of forest products to the 
end that ways may be found of elim- 
inating what is wasteful or uneco- 
nomic. Many important investiga- 
tions already have been undertaken, 
all having for their object improved 
methods of utilization with better re- 
turns to the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor and an appreciable economy 
to the consumer. 

While no single project will solve 
the problem of making reforestation 
commercially feasible, the successful 
carrying out of the committee’s pro- 
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gram will materially assist in this di- 
rection. 

Inasmuch as over 60 per cent of all 
lumber produced in the United States 
is used in building and construction, 
it was logical that practices in this 
field should be the first to receive the 
committee’s attention, and already 
two reports have been issued on the 
subject (“The Marketing of Short- 
Length Lumber” and “End-Matched 
Softwood Lumber and Its Uses’’), 
showing the savings that can be ef- 
fected in the erection of the typical 
small American home. 

One of the outstanding wastes, the 
committee found, was failure of the 
building industries to absorb soft- 
wood “short lengths.” Twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the average 
sawmill output is short-length lumber, 
that is, lumber less than eight feet 


long, the result of taper in the log and 
of cutting out knots and other defects. 
At present there is practically no 


market for this material. ‘Short 
lengths” in the lumber industry are 
analogous to “remnants” in the dry- 
goods trade, and, like those remnants, 
short-length lumber is offered at the 
mill at discounts ranging from 10 to 
45 per cent and even 50 per cent 
below quotations on stock of longer 
length; yet foot by foot and grade by 
grade the quality of the short lengths 
is materially higher than that of the 
longer lengths, since all grading rules 
covering lumber permit a larger per- 
centage of defects in long lengths 
than in short stock. 

In its study of the situation the 
committee analyzed more than 250 
plans of typical American small 
houses and found that only 1% per 
cent of the total amount of lumber 
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used in these buildings had been 
bought as short lengths, though fully 
20 per cent of the total could have 
been purchased that way without sac- 
rificing good construction. In other 
words, 18% per cent of the total lum- 
ber bill had been needlessly bought 
in the more expensive long lengths 
and then cut into the cheaper short 
lengths on the job. 

Lack of markets often causes these 
short lengths to be burned or to be 
put to less important uses than their 
quality justifies. In the end the con- 
sumer pays for this waste, since the 
manufacturer must make the price of 
his long lengths sufficiently high to 
cover his loss on the unmarketable 
short lengths. Utilization of short 
lengths to the fullest extent would 
enable the manufacturer to effect a 
more even distribution of his manu- 
facturing costs, and the financial re- 
turn received from the now used 
shorts would mean a lowering of the 
average prices for all products of the 
log—to the benefit of the consumer. 
The committee estimates that more 
complete utilization of short lengths 
would mean a saving in raw material 
of not less than $100,000,000 a year. 

The cost of handling short lengths 
on the job may at times be somewhat 
higher than working the longer 
lengths, but the committee found that 
by end matching (that is, providing 
a tongue on one end and a groove on 
the other end of each piece of lum- 
ber, thus permitting two or more 
lengths to be joined together), short 
lengths could be applied just as long 
lengths, and with less waste. Fur- 
thermore, actual experience has 
shown that by end matching the waste 
in the sawmill could be reduced from 
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12 per cent to 1% per cent, through 
doing away with the necessity for 
trimming boards to any specific 
length. (Long lengths of soft-wood 
lumber are marketed in fixed stand- 
ard lengths of 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 
18 feet, etc.) 

A practical demonstration of the 
economies involved in the use of short 
lengths is a recent experience of the 
War Department, which called on the 
National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation for assistance in revising their 
specifications covering box and crat- 
ing lumber for the Washington, D. 
C., depot. A change from long to 


short lengths resulted in a saving of 
35 per cent in the cost of lumber to 
the War Department. 

End matching thus opens up a new 
and important field of short-length 
utilization. The principle is not new; 


hardwood lumber has been end 
matched for years, and _ partly 
through the committee’s efforts more 
than 100,000,000 feet of end- 
matched soft wood are being pro- 
duced annually. Its popularity seems 
so assured that additional mills are 
installing the necessary machinery. 
End-matched softwood lumber is 
particularly suitable for covering pur- 
poses for flooring, siding, ceiling, 
sheathing, and for partition and sim- 
ilar uses. 

The committee sponsored a test 
covering the use of end-matched lum- 
ber in the construction of a small 
home in Washington, D. C., in Jan- 
uary, 1928. The result of this test 
showed that the contractor saved 20 
per cent in lumber and 18 per cent in 
nails by using end-matched lumber. 
Other tests are now being carried out 
in barrack construction for the War 
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Department in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington and in concrete form work 
and house building elsewhere in the 
country. 

A thorough study of the season- 
ing of lumber is about to be under- 
taken by the committee. The supply- 
ing of green lumber in the past has 
been possible because of the lack on 
the consumer’s part of a proper 
understanding of the subject and be- 
cause of his unwillingness to pay more 
for seasoned than for green stock. It 
has been estimated that the extra cost 
involved in supplying the average 
small house with properly seasoned 
lumber would not amount to more 
than the cost of a kitchen cabinet— 
yet the matter of a kitchen cabinet 
is often given the greater thought. 

The effects of the use of improp- 
erly seasoned lumber are too well 
known to call for explanation; they 
are much too obvious to the unfor- 
tunate home owner who finds his 
property deteriorating so rapidly that 
he experiences difficulty in renewing 
his mortgage when the first financing 
period expires. 

This matter is of equal importance 
to the lumber manufacturer. In this 
day of keen competition the consumer 
must be satisfied with his purchase if 
his trade is to be retained. The extra 
cost of properly seasoned lumber 
could be offset by using short-lengths 
and end-matched lumber. Also on 
longhauls the freight saving on sea- 
soned lumber would often make up 
for the extra cost of seasoning. 

As a further means of protecting 
the consumer the committee recom- 
mends that every piece of lumber be 
marked with its proper quality. At 
present this is not the usual practice, 
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and as a result consumers find some- 
times that they do not receive the 
grade for which they are paying. 
This is not always the fault of the 
distributer; much lumber arrives in 
the lumber yards unbranded and it is 
very easy to make mistakes in 
handling. Progressive lumber dealers 
and manufacturers are giving their 
support to this movement. Con- 
sumers long have understood that 
grade-marking is their best protec- 
tion. 

Among the other committee proj- 
ects may be mentioned the prepara- 
tion of a manual on wood construc- 
tion. Lumber consumers have been 
handicapped in past years because of 
the lack of such information in 


printed form. The committee’s staff 
is now collecting information in re- 
gard to the best building practices, in 


which work it is receiving the hearty 
cooperation of well-known engineers, 
architects, builders and contractors all 
over the country. 

But it is not alone in building and 
construction that wood plays so im- 
portant a part. Our vast transporta- 
tion system is largely dependent upon 
wood. More than a hundred million 
wooden railway ties are used annually 
in the United States and most of the 
poles used by telephone, telegraph 
and power lines are of wood; thou- 
sands of railway cars are wholly or 
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partly of wood; wood also enters into 
the construction of ships and motor 
cars and airplanes—in short, wood 
in one form or another is indispen- 
sable in our communication. 

Over 90 per cent of all newsprint 
paper used in this country is made 
from wood pulp. More than half of 
all the timber cut in the United States 
is consumed for fuel. Wood chemi- 
cals are numbered among the raw ma- 
terials of many an important in- 
dustry. 

More than 40 per cent of all the 
industrial plants in the United States 
it is estimated use wood in some 
form as a primary raw material. 
Many millions of workmen are em- 
ployed in these industries. 

Wood is indispensable to the na- 
tional good. True enough, there are 
other materials which may be used 
instead of wood, but at a higher cost 
or at a sacrifice of quality. We can 
not keep the wheels of industry going, 
continue our present development of 
individual home ownership and main- 
tain satisfactory wage scales for those 
engaged in the wood-using industries 
if wood becomes less plentiful and 
advances in price. Reforestation is 
the only answer to these questions, but 
reforestation on a commercial scale 
is based on an efficient utilization of 
the felled timber. This utilization 
is largely a consumer responsibility. 





THE CONCENTRATION MOVEMENT OF 
THE GERMAN TRADE UNIONS 


HERMANN SCHLIMME 


Secretary of the Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund (German Federation of Labor) 


A. From the Craft Union to the 
Industrial Union 


ROM their very beginning on, 
FF cerease trade unions have dis- 

cussed the problem of most ef- 
fective organization of trade unions. 
The strive for powerful unions and 
for the concentration of unions was 
eficiently furthered by the progress- 
ing division of labor and the devel- 
opment from small shops employing 
craftsmen to big concerns employing 
workers in many different trades. 
The concentration movement was 
hampered by laws forbidding any co- 
alition (until 1869), and later by the 
law against the Socialists, enacted by 
Chancelor Bismarck, in 1878, which 
declared unlawful even the unions al- 
ready existing. Before this law came 
into existence there were in Germany 
twenty-six central unions and five local 
unions with a membership of 49,000 
in 1,300 places. After the law was 
suspended (September 30, 1890), 
seventy-four delegates of all trade 
unions at once came together in Ber- 
lin (November 16, 1890) to discuss 
primarily the general problem of or- 
ganization. A commission of seven 
was elected, with Karl Legien as 
chairman. The committee was or- 
dered to call, later on, a general 
trade-union convention. On Novem- 
ber 18, 1890, this commission con- 
stituted itself as ‘““Generalkommission 
der Gewerkschaften” (General Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions), and elected 


Karl Legien as chairman. The com- 
mission discussed the problem of or- 
ganization; it found, however, no so- 
lution. But the general convention of 
all trade unions, called by this com- 
mittee to Halberstadt, resolved after 
an ardent discussion between the ad- 
vocates of “local and federal” organi- 
zation and those of centralized or- 
ganization as follows: 


“The convention declares that cen- 
tralization as basis of trade-union or- 
ganization enables the trade unions 
best to fulfill their functions and task, 
and recommends all trade unions 
(trades) which up to date were lo- 
cally organized to join the 
central organizations already existing 
or to form such organizations. . . .” 


By the approval of this declara- 
tion the question of local or central 
organization was decided upon in 
favor of central organization. On 
the same convention the question of 


. craft union versus industrial union 
was already ardently discussed. The 


convention, however, contented itself 
with accepting the following declara- 
tion of sympathy for industrial 
unions: 


“The convention declares that 
preference should be given to the 
industrial union in all those trades 
where the conditions permit it. That 
in all trades where the combination 
into one great industrial union is not 
possible because of the differences in 
the conditions, loose associations 
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should be formed which should pave 
the way to the industrial union.” 


In the following years bitter strug- 
gles over these resolutions and decla- 
rations took place, for often old or- 
ganizations dear to their members 
had to disappear in order to clear the 
way for a higher basis of develop- 
ment of trade-unionism. Just as con- 
centration progressed in industry, so 
it grew in the development of trade 
unions. Already in 1891 the Deutsche 
Metallarbeiterverband (Federation 
of Metal Workers), composed of 
several craft unions, was established 
as an industrial union. And in the 
course of time almost all crafts work- 
ing in the metal industry joined it. 
In 1892 the industrial union of leath- 
er-workers was founded, and in 1893 
that of the woodworkers followed. 
The latter was joined by such craft 
unions as the joiners, turners, basket- 
makers, stucco workers, sculptors, 
and so on. The development was 
similar in other industries. 

In the beginning only workers 
skilled in a trade joined the trade 
unions. And therefore, later on only 
trade unions of skilled workers com- 
bined to form industrial unions. The 
unskilled workers were obliged to es- 
tablish their own unions such as the 
union of factory workers, the union 
of unskilled construction workers, 
the union of semiskilled workers in 
the printing and allied trades. 

Progressing technique, however, 
and continuing division of labor soon 
made semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers out of skilled craftsmen. On the 
other side, the unskilled workers soon 
learned to handle the machines. The 
trade unions and industrial unions, 
therefore, asked the right to admit 
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the unskilled workers into their 
unions (both trade and industrial 
unions) as members with equal 
rights. 

The women had the right to join 
the established unions together with 
the men. In cases where the trade 
union denied the women the right to 
join, they were usually organized in 
the general union of factory workers. 
Thus, a special union of women work- 
ers was never formed. 

The influence of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, men and women, in- 
creased with the increasing number 
of employees in the single industries. 
Movements for higher wages and 
strikes in establishments employing 
different crafts were successful only 
if skilled and unskilled workers were 
united. Only in the printing and al- 
lied trades the development was dif- 
ferent. The union of printers and 
that of the lithographers have to this 
day kept the craft union. The semi- 
skilled workers employed in these 
trades have founded the union of 
semiskilled workers engaged in print- 
ing and allied trades. Together with 
the union of bookbinders and paper 
manufacturing workers, the three 
unions mentioned form the Graph- 
ische Kartell (association of employ- 
ees working in printing and allied 
trades). The Graphische Kartell 
represents these four unions only as 
far as agreements with employers are 
concerned before an employers’ asso- 
ciation uniting all employers of mem- 
bers of these four unions. Since 1922 
these four unions are engaged in 
working out a uniform constitution 
for a future industrial union of work- 
ers engaged in printing and allied 
trades. 


























CONCENTRATION MOVEMENT OF GERMAN TRADE UNIONS 


Under those conditions the de- 
mand of trade and industrial unions 
for admission of the unskilled work- 
ing men and women was granted 
along the whole line. And the trade- 
union convention in Breslau (1925) 
decided to amend the constitution of 
the federation as follows: 


“Every union has the duty to ac- 
cept all unskilled and semiskilled 
workers, women and men, working 
in crafts which are under their juris- 
diction as members, just as they ac- 
cept the skilled craftsmen.” 


This resolution and amendment 
did not mean the dissolution of, for 
instance, the union of factory work- 
ers nor did it mean that the members 
of this union were to join the different 
craft unions, but it simply recognized 
and sanctioned a situation which had 
come about in the course of years in 
spite of many jurisdictional disputes. 
The union of factory workers today 
embraces chiefly working men and 
women in the glass, ceramic, brick, oil 
and especially chemical industry. 

The community of interests of all 
wage-earners not only furthered the 
association of skilled and unskilled 
workers, but at the same time checked 
the formation or existence of special 
local organizations. The industrial 
unions directed from one central of- 
fice, and having jurisdiction over the 
country as a whole, have increased 
materially the power of trade unions. 
They have made possible the regula- 
tion of wages and working conditions 
through agreements covering the 
country as a whole. This kind of 
organization has not brought about 
the leveling of wages; the skilled 
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workers usually receive wage rates 
agreed upon by the employers and 
employees which are higher than 
those of unskilled or semiskilled 
workers, organized in the same union. 
But working conditions, hours of 
work, vacation and similar items pro- 
vided for in the agreement are usu- 
ally the same for both groups of 
workers. 

The industrialization and centrali- 
zation of the trade unions has not led 
to indiscriminate mingling of unions. 
Within the industrial unions there are 
craft groups organized locally or 
over the country as a whole, at times 
having their own press and special 
statutes. But the administration of 
finances is centralized for all of the 
groups, while the administration of 
benefits is regulated sometimes differ- 
ently for different craft groups. The 
peculiar characteristics of certain 
crafts thus are preserved and fos- 
tered within the organization for all. 

The concentration movement, how- 
ever, has by no means reached its 
end. For years negotiations have 
been going on to unite the railroad 
employees, the association of trans- 
port workers and others into a single 
union embracing all workers working 
in transportation. The carpenters, 
tilers, slaters, painters and construc- 
tion workers intend to form a big 
building-trades union. In September, 
1927, the delegates of the unions of 
brewery and flour-mill workers, of 
bakers and confectionery workers, of 
butchers and coopers have decided to 
form the united food and beverage 
workers’ union, which will be put into 
existence April 1, 1928. 

The following table shows the con- 
centration movement: 
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DEVELOPMENT OF UNIONS FROM 1891 To 1927. 





Number of 
Unions 


Membership 
All 


Yearly Average 


Receipts 
Marks 


Expenditures 
Marks 





1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
*1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
**1927 


62 
56 
51 
54 
53 
51 
56 
57 
55 
58 
57 
60 
63 
63 
64 
66 
61 
60 
57 
53 
53 
50 
49 
48 
48 
48 
49 
50 
52 
52 
49 
49 
44 
41 
40 
38 
35 


277,659 
237,094 
223,530 
246,494 
259,175 
329,230 
412,359 
493,742 
580,473 
680,427 
677,510 
733 , 206 
887, 698 
1,052, 108 
1,344,803 
1,689, 709 
1,865 , 506 
1,831,731 
1,832,667 
2,017,298 
2,339,785 
2,553,162 
2,573,718 
2,075,759 
1,159,497 
966, 705 
1,106,657 
1,664,991 
5,479,073 
7,890, 102 
7,567,978 
7,895 ,065 
7,138,416 
4,618,353 
4,156,451 
3,977,309 
4,291,825 


133,888 
161,512 
191,332 
222,809 
230, 347 
210,314 
177,535 
185,810 
268,614 
422,957 
1,192,767 
1,710,761 
1,518,341 
1,687,840 
1,526,155 
921,140 
751,585 
659,499 


1,116,588 
2,031,922 
2,246,366 
2,685 , 564 
3,036, 803 
3,616,444 
4,083 , 696 
5,508,667 
7,687,154 
9,454,075 
9,722,720 
11,097,744 
16,419,991 
20, 190,630 
27,812,257 
41,602,939 
51,396, 784 
48,544,396 
50,529,114 
64,372,190 
72,171,990 
80,375,597 
82,176,747 
71,033,156 
41,609, 843 
34,119,609 
39, 298,939 
59, 767,587 
247 , 306, 838 
747,114,439 
1,249, 248,347 
10,229, 166,081 
6,427,097, 116 
97,037,600 
147,526,701 
148,139,716 


1, 606, 534 
1,786,271 
2,036,025 
2,135 , 606 
2,488,015 
3,323,713 
3,542,807 
4,279,726 
6,450,876 
8,088 ,021 
8,967,168 
10,005 ,528 
13, 724,336 
17,738,756 
25,024, 234 
36,963 ,413 
43,122,519 
42,057,516 
46,264,031 
57,926,566 
60,108,716 
61, 238,421 
75 ,036, 306 
79, 709, 641 
35 ,047 , 863 
30, 162,632 
28,619, 443 
41,661,719 
201 , 408 , 709 
543,814,615 
904 , 371,573 
6,317,127,080 
3,129, 737,861 
69,071,119 
125,874,093 
135,529,991 




















* Receipts and expenditures for the year 1923 are given in billions of mark. 


** Status of September 30, 1927. 


B. From External Concentration to 
Internal Strength 


Special obstacles in the way to- 
wards concentration were created by 
the differences in dues and in benefits 
as well as by the differences in the 
whole internal administration (stat- 
utes and so on) of all the single 


unions. To adjust these difficulties 
a special commission of nine was cre- 
ated in the beginning of the year 
1926 by the executive council of the 
federation and was asked to prepare 
recommendations. The first result 
of this action was the introduction of 
a general trade-union card, now used 
by about thirty unions with a member- 





EARTH-BOUND 


ship of more than three and one-half 
million workers. This card is valid 
for all unions and therefore it is un- 
necessary to write a new card when- 
ever a worker changes his union. As 
to dues: according to a decision of 
the executive council the following 
principle is in effect: every member 
has to pay at least the wage of one 
hour of work to the central bureau, 
and, in addition, every member has 
to pay at least 20 per cent of the dues 
paid to the central bureau, to the 
local bureau in order to provide for 
local administration costs. As to the 
amount of dues for benefits paid by 
the union: uniform percentages are 
constructed which, related to the 
weekly wage, limit the maximum 
amount of weekly benefits payable by 
the individual unions. Similar regu- 
lations fix the time one has to wait 
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until one gets the benefits and also 
the sort of benefits. 

In this way, beside external concen- 
tration, the development of internal 
strength and unification is sought; 
and, especially, vicious and detrimen- 
tal jurisdictional disputes are de- 
creased. The majority resolutions of 
the executive council of the federation 
relating to such problems are recom- 
mended as principles to the executive 
councils of the individual unions, who 
are obliged to do all they can in the 
following general convention to ad- 
just the existing statutes to the new 
resolutions. In this way in some 


years the statutes of the individual 
unions will be uniform as far as the 
chief principles are concerned, and 
the unity of the unions as far as 
organization is concerned will be 
strengthened substantially. 


EARTH-BOUND 


Lord, if I dare not sing of seraphs’ flaming wings, 
Milton’s sky-tinctured plumes and Dante’s Mystic Rose, 
Take then my happy songs of earth’s so lovely things 


Where my heart finds repose. 


My dull sight grows bewildered when it tries to gaze 


On the supernal. 


How should I outstare the sun? 


Easier to see, dew-spangled in the woodland ways, 


The web the spider spun. 


Bloom the fierce blossoms of Thy distant Paradise— 
Here weeds like rockets burst to stars; here daisies grow 
In feathered grass: rooted like them I rest my eyes 


On the dear earth I know. 


Is not earth’s beauty but a hint of that which flames 
Beyond the sun? Didst Thou not leave me here for sign 
Lily and mustard-tree and sheep and little lambs, 
The wheat-field and the vine? 


Birds flash about me, making love and building nests, 
And the kind smiling heavens look down upon their love— 
Comes there not somehow to my breast, and their small breasts, 


The Holy Ghost, the Dove? 


—THEODORE MAYNARD. 











AN ORGANIZING PLAN 


C. F. Grow 


Special Representative, International Association of Machinists 


VERY practical and compre- 
hensive method is at present 
being used in organizing the 

machinists and automotive mechanics 
by Los Angeles Lodge No. 311, In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists. 

In the early part of June, 1927, 
the officers and members of Los An- 
geles Lodge No. 311, International 
Association of Machinists, assisted by 
their international representative, be- 
gan preparations to organize the non- 
union mechanics employed in all 
branches of their craft in Los Angeles 
and the immediate vicinity. 

The lodge issued a special call to 
its members, to volunteer their serv- 
ices in an active and intensive organiz- 
ing campaign which was to cover the 
territory above mentioned; arrange- 
ments were made to hold a special 
meeting to take up this important 
matter and outline practical methods 
to be used in this campaign. 

About one hundred members re- 
sponded to the call; the meeting de- 
veloped much interest; many meth- 
ods were discussed as to how the cam- 
paign should be conducted, and it 
was finally agreed that the city and 
vicinity should be zoned into major 
districts and that these should be 
also zoned, or subdivisions formed in 
each major zone. The committee 
also made arrangements to secure 
the names and addresses of the non- 
union machinists and automotive 
mechanics who were employed and 
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resided within the territory in which 
the activities were to be conducted. 

The meeting also determined that 
Gillespie’s Guide was to be used for 
the work of zoning the city and also 
to segregate or place the names of 
those secured in their proper sub- 
districts, using the street address of 
each person secured—the guide hay- 
ing the streets alphabetically ar- 
ranged; also each map being divided 
into thirty-six small squares, each 
square being about three-fourths of 
a mile in length, also in breadth. 

The names of seventy-five hundred 
non-union machinists were secured 
through a firm, costing one and one- 
half cent per name. After securing 
these names, which were to be termed 
the master list, four copies were 
made, to be used in communicating 
with these persons, also in making 
duplicate cards of each person for 
filing purposes in a cabinet, contain- 
ing the indicated major and_ sub- 
zones. The members of the lodge 
were also indexed and zoned on 
cards, the non-union machinists being 
placed on white cards and the mem- 
bers’ names being placed on blue 
cards to distinguish between them at 
a glance. 

Literature was carefully prepared. 
Two separate communications were 
mailed out to the non-union machin- 
ists—one dealing with machinists, 
tool and die makers’ work, wages and 
working conditions; the other to the 
automotive machinists, and condi- 
tions within their respective branch 
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of industry—following which the 
communications that were returned 
to our office, we having provided for 
the return of the undelivered letters, 
we eliminated their names from our 
list in order that we would have no 
dead timber to fool with in the fu- 
ture. Thus we secured a live list 
that was reliable and we could find 
at the given address. 

We then mailed a communication 
to each member of the lodge, setting 
forth briefly our campaign and meth- 


Place Employed 
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out about 1,500 cards the first time, 
which has been continuously added 
to as the campaign proceeded. 

The lodge arranged for holding a 
series of open meetings, following 
the visits and the mailing out of the 
literature. The first meeting was ar- 
ranged for the members and their 
families October 2, at which time the 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opened its sessions in 
this city. We were very fortunate in 
having as our speakers President 
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ods we were using. We also mailed 
each member three cards with the 
name and address of non-union ma- 
chinists that lived in their sub- 
district, near their homes, and ur- 
gently requested that they should 
visit them and solicit their member- 
ship at the earliest moment, and that 
they should report to our office the 
result of their visit. We asked them 
also to let us know the attitude of 
these persons by indicating same 
upon the cards, so that we could re- 
fer to them when desired. We mailed 


This Card Indicates Non-member Who Has Been Visited 


William Green, of the A. F. of L.; 
President James O’Connell, of the 
Metal Trades Department, and Presi- 
dent Wharton, of the Machinists. We 
had refreshments and music. The 
meeting was for the purpose of per- 
mitting our members and their fami- 
lies to hear these prominent speakers 
deliver a message that would be both 
instructive and inspiring and would 
lend a great desire to the work that 
we had arranged to accomplish. 

The next meeting was held October 
12. This was the official launching of 
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our campaign, and the meeting was 
well attended by our members and 
also by the non-union machinists that 
we had got in touch with as previously 
mentioned. Our speakers were Presi- 
dent O’Connell and President Whar- 
ton, also several others. We were 
successful in having thirty new mem- 
bers joining and being obligated that 
evening, our International President, 
Brother Wharton, initiating them, 
which made a hit with everyone. 

Our campaign is in full swing and 
we are determined to continue this 
work until we have enrolled in our or- 
ganization all of the competent ma- 
chinists that are employed in all 
branches of the craft in this city and 
vicinity. We fully recognize that our 
task is a large one, also that the work 
entailed will keep us busy for a long 
period of time. We do not under- 
estimate its scope and work, but we 
also realize that if we are to make 
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progress, raise the wage rates, shorten 
the work week, improve the shop 
conditions, make work more perma- 
nent, secure the recognition that we 
desire, have a voice in the affairs of 
our industry, then we must continue 
this important work until we have the 
necessary influence to accomplish the 
result that we have set out to do. 
There is no other way that it can be 
accomplished. 

We are now securing the telephone 
number of many non-union machinists 
of this city, and we propose to call 
them up occasionally, reminding them 
that we are doing business. We are 
ringing their door bells, sending them 
literature, visiting them at the work 
shops, holding meetings, and in every 
possible manner trying to get them in 
our organization, then educating them 
and get them active in securing others 
to do the same. 


CARDINAL 


Flash of color 


Fluted song 


In the tree-top 
All day long; 


And my heart 

Has put on wings, 
Wings of music, 
As he sings. 


All the day 


Seems brighter, too, 
For the gayness 
Of his hue. 


Just a blend of 


Melody, 


Flaming hue, 


Ecstasy ! 


What is it that 

For which you call, 
Cheery, charming 
Cardinal? 


—CLaRA AIKEN SPEER. 





IN NEW YORK’S POWER LAUNDRIES 


BOUT seven thousand women 
A work in power laundries in 
New York City. They are 
an important group among New 
York’s wage-earners both because of 
their numbers and because the work 
they do is essential to the upkeep of 
life: They lighten the housework 
for mothers of families and supply 
clean linen to thousands of homes, 
offices and hotels. Under what con- 
ditions do they work? Do their 
wages and hours provide a fitting 
standard of living? A study made 
by the New York Bureau of Women 
in Industry gives the facts about their 
work life.’ 


Hours of Work 


Hours of work make a great deal 


of difference to a girl or a woman in 


industry. If she is young she needs 
time for recreation—dancing, movies, 
social life. Her health must be pro- 
tected for the future. Long hours 
of heavy work will overtax her be- 
fore she is strong enough to bear 
them. If she is married, she needs 
leisure time for her family and 
strength for a mother’s tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. 

A work week of 48 hours and an 
8-hour day may be accepted as a 
standard that has proved generally 
possible for manufacturing industry. 
It is not a high standard; many thou- 
sand union wage-earners work 44 
and 40 hours a week, but the 48-hour 
standard provides some leisure for 


* Special Bulletin No. 153, “Hours and Earn- 
ings of Women Employed in Power Laundries 
in New York State.” The study was made in 
April, 1926. 
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recreation and home duties, and it 
has been generally accepted. Do 
New York City laundries live up to 
this standard? 

According to the Women’s Bureau 
study, more than three-quarters (79 
per cent), of New York’s women 
laundry workers, had a_ scheduled 
work week of more than 48 hours. 
Nearly three-fourths (74 per cent) 
had a scheduled work day of 9 hours 
or more. 

New York has made laws to regu- 
late hours of work for women, but 
at the time the study was made 
the law allowed 54 hours a week.? 
Even this standard was not entirely 
lived up to in the laundries, however, 
for nearly one-fifth (18 per cent) of 
the women worked more than 54 
hours. 

Besides these long hours, New 
York laundry workers have a great 
deal of overtime. Over half (51 per 
cent) of the women worked more 
than full time, and the overtime was 
usually (for 52 per cent) from 1 to 3 
hours a week. In many cases (21 per 
cent) they worked from 5 to 10 
hours a week extra time. So much 
overtime work shows inefficient man- 
agement. If enough workers are em- 
ployed and work is regulated to pre- 
vent rush periods, it should never be 
necessary for half of all wage 
earners to work overtime. 

What has been done about hours 
of work in union laundries? Union 
hours of work for laundries in New 
York City are 48 and in some cases 


*A law passed in 1927 limits working hours 
for women to 48 per week and 49% when a 
Saturday half holiday is given. 
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49% per week. If it is possible to do 
this in union laundries why can not 
others live up to the same standard? 

A g-hour day and a week of over 
48 hours at laundry work is exhaust- 
ing, and may endanger the health of 
younger workers. Certainly a laun- 
dry worker with these hours will not 
have time or energy left for friends 
or family, and she would find it hard 
to concentrate on reading or study. 
But time must be left for these things 
if people are to live as human beings 
and life is to be more than drudgery. 


Earnings 


What a woman can earn sets the 
standard of living not only for her, 
but for those who may be dependent 
on her, either now or in the future. 
If she has a little extra beyond the 
absolute necessaries for living, she 
can save against illness or other mis- 
haps, she can set aside something to 
give her children education or pro- 
vide for family needs. Or she can 
raise her own standard of living and 
enjoy a few more pleasures, have a 
few more pretty things in her home, 
give herself further education. An 
American standard of living is more 
than mere existence. 

As standard for the minimum in- 
come on which a woman in industry 
can live in health and decency, we 
may take $16.00 a week, for the year 
of the Women’s Bureau study.’ It 
is a standard taken from the budgets 
worked out by minimum-wage boards 
in various parts of the United States. 
It is not a high standard but one that 


*From a study on cost of living for women 
workers made by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
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has proved practical. In applying it 
to New York it is well to remember 
that cost of living in New York is 
high compared to other cities, and 
this budget is, if anything, low for 
New York conditions. Nevertheless, 
it gives us a standard to go by. Do 
women’s wages in laundries come up 
to this standard? 

Nearly two-thirds (63 per cent) 
of the women laundry workers in 
New York City earned less than 
$16.00 a week, and one-fifth (20 per 
cent) get less than $12.00. Only 11 
per cent earned more than $20.00. 
The average earnings for all women 
were $14.88. 

Are earnings steady throughout 
the year, so that a laundry worker, 
even if her pay is low, may count on 
a steady income? For 61 per cent 
of the women work was not steady 
throughout the year, and they earned 
even less than their full wage paid 
for fifty-two weeks would have 
brought them. A quarter (25 per 
cent) of those who had short work 
lost from $50.00 to $100.00 for the 
year, and some lost as much as 
$200.00, so that their low wage was 
reduced even lower. 

Do those who work longer hours 
get higher pay? That is an interest- 
ing question. It has often been 
argued that shorter hours mean 
lower pay, and that therefore work- 
ers would lose out if hours were 
shortened. But the study shows just 
the opposite. Higher wage rates 
were usually found in laundries run- 
ning on shorter hour schedules. In 
other words, efficient management 
could pay high wages, run short 
hours and still make the business 
prosper. The average wage rate for 
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laundries with a schedule of 48 hours 
per week or less was $15.11; for 
laundries with hours over 48 it was 
$14.66. 

How does the pay in laundries 
compare with what a woman can 
earn in other industries in New York 
City? In laundries the average 
earnings for all women were $14.88. 
At the same date, there were only 2 
of 38 industries in New York 
City in which women’s average earn- 
ings were as low as in laundries.’ The 
average earnings of women for all 
industries was $19.78 per week, or 
nearly $5.00 a week and $250.00 a 
year higher than in laundries. In 
highly unionized industries the 


weekly earnings were as follows: 


Furs and fur goods 

Boots and shoes 

Printing, bookmaking 

Men’s clothing 

Women’s clothing ........... : 
Women’s headwear 

Cigars, other tobacco 


What do union laundry workers 
earn? The following table compares 
the average wage rates of women in 
union laundries in New York City 
with average wage rates of all women 
in laundries in New York City. 


CoMPARISON OF WEEKLY Wace Rates 


Average wage rate Per cent 
All Gis of differ- 
ence 


women 
15.85 
20.49 
21.71 
22.63 
17.21 


Occupation women 
Flat work operator 

Hand ironer ......... 
Press operator 

Classifier and packer... 
Collar operator 


Outside New York City 


About three thousand women 
worked in laundries in other cities of 


*These are the industries reporting to the 
State Dept. of Labor. The figures were pub- 
lished in the Industrial Bulletin, May, 1926. 
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New York state,? under conditions 
that were very much the same as in 
New York City. Hours were long, 
though a little shorter than in New 
York City; 65 per cent of the women 
in laundries had a scheduled work 
week of more than 48 hours and 42 
per cent worked a scheduled day of 
g hours or more. There was less 
overtime work in upstate laundries; 
only 15 per cent of all women worked 
overtime. But there was a great 
deal of short time; over half the 
women (53 per cent) worked less 
than scheduled hours in the week 
studied, which means that they lost 
much in income. 

Wages upstate were lower; 73 per 
cent of the women in laundries earned 
less than $16.00. Only 6 per cent 
earned over $20.00. The average 
earnings were $14.20, or 68c less 
than in New York City. Also, since 
there was so much short time, yearly 
income was lower still. Over four- 
fifths (81 per cent) of the upstate 
workers lost time during the year 
and earned less than their full wages. 
So that, although it probably costs a 
worker less to live outside of New 
York the upstate workers were much 
worse off than those in New York 
City as to income earned. They got 
on the average $72.62 a year less 
than women in New York City laun- 
dries. 

In other industries outside New 
York City, wages for women were 
very much lower than in the city. 
But, just as in New York City, laun- 
dries compare unfavorably with 
most other industries; the average 
earnings for women in laundries 


* The survey includes such cities as Buffalo, 
Rochester, Troy, Poughkeepsie, Kingston, Mt. 
Vernon, and White Plains. 
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$14.20 a week) were $1.70 lower 
than the average earnings for all in- 
dustries ($15.90). Women in 34 out 
of 44 industries earned more than 
women in laundries. 


Summary 


Working conditions in New York 
laundries remind one of the long 
hours and low wages in the clothing 
trades thirty years ago in New York 
City. Women’s clothing workers in 
New York City now earn an average 
of $27.15 a week, or $12.27 more 
than women in laundries today. It 
took long years of united effort by 
workers and of improvement by man- 
agement to win the present condi- 
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tions in the clothing trades, but what 
seemed impossible has been accom. 
plished. In laundries, if workers are 
organized and if workers and man- 
agement cooperate for improvement, 
present conditions may be changed. 
Efficient management—workers may 
help to make it more efficient—can 
make possible shorter hours and 
higher wages. The laundry worker 
may look forward to a brighter fu- 
ture with less drudgery, more time 
for living, and larger opportunities. 
But what she gains will be the result 
of her own action. 


* These are the industries reporting to the N. 
Y. State Department of Labor as published in 
Industrial Bulletin, May, 1926. 


POPLARS 


Slim poplars, cutting the night 
In the pale moon’s dusky light, 
Is this gentle swaying 

Your own way of praying 

In the silence of the night, 

Like a holy candle’s light? 
Are you whispering the Name, 
Like the candle’s timid flame? 


—JosepH Kinney COLLINS. 





THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE IN NORTHERN 


WEST VI 


RGINIA 


VAN A. BITTNER 


Representative, United Mine Workers of America 


NE of the greatest industrial 
O struggles that has ever taken 

place in the history of indus- 
try is the strike of the coal miners of 
Northern West Virginia for their 
union and all it means to them. The 
miners of Northern West Virginia, 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
Mine Workers of America, have 
been on strike since the early part of 
1924. The coal operators signed 
wage agreements which became effec- 
tive on April 1st of that year, but 
only a few months elapsed until the 
employers abrogated their wage con- 
tracts and inaugurated the fight to 
destroy the miners’ union. When 
the miners would not become parties 
to abrogating their wage agreements, 
their families were evicted from their 
homes and a general reign of terror, 
intimidation and coercion was inaugu- 
rated by the coal companies in using 
gun-men and thugs to browbeat, in- 
timidate and coerce the striking 
miners. More than five thousand 
miners’ families were evicted from 
their homes and the miners’ union 
was compelled to build barracks cost- 
ing upwards of a million dollars to 
house these defenseless men, women 
and children. 

The action of the coal companies 
of Northern West Virginia in abro- 
gating their wage agreements with 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, which resulted in the lock-out 
with all its attendant evils, is one of 
the most regrettable occurrences in 
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the industrial history of our nation. 
The Bethlehem Mines Corporation, 
which is a subsidiary of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, was among 
the first to abrogate their wage 
agreement, evict the miners and their 
families, close the mining camps and 
employ gun-men and thugs to insti- 
tute a general reign of terror. Mr. 
Charles Schwab, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, has long posed as 
a leader in industry and a man whose 
word was as good as his bond; yet 
we find this man of many virtues 
among the very first to nullify the 
agreement which his company had 
with its employees, and while he was 
saying things accreditable to an ideal 
employer of labor his company was 
abrogating its wage agreement, evict- 
ing miners and their families, employ- 
ing gun-men and thugs and perform- 
ing such other actions as harken back 
to the days of barbarism. 

The Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, controlled by the Rockefeller 
interests, headed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was also part of the 
scheme of abrogating wage agree- 
ments and doing everything possible 
to enslave the miners and their fami- 
lies. Men who had lived in their 
homes, owned by the Consolidation 
Coal Company, for nearly forty 
years, with their families, were 
evicted and compelled to live in bar- 
racks erected by the United Mine 
Workers of America. What is true 
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of these companies in abrogating 
their wage agreements is true of 
practically every other coal company 
in Northern West Virginia, with the 
exception of the Four States Coal 
Company, which honorably complied 
with its wage agreement and oper- 
ated its mines under contract with 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Today there are fourteen thousand 
miners on strike who have been in 
this terrific industrial struggle since 
early in 1924. They are being fed, 
clothed and housed by the United 
Mine Workers of America. The 


American Federation of Labor has 
assisted in clothing these strikers and 
their families in a remarkable man- 
ner. In no other strike in the history 
of our country have men, women and 
children been compelled to live in 


barracks and fight for nearly four 
years to preserve their union, their 
living standards and their industrial 
freedom as have these noble men, 
women and children of Northern 
West Virginia. These people were 
not only evicted from their homes by 
gun-men employed by the coal com- 
panies but injunctions have been is- 
sued by the score which attempted 
to prevent the miners from carrying 
on the legitimate work of the strike. 
Hundreds of men have been sent to 
prison for no cause whatever. More 
than sixteen thousand lawsuits have 
been prosecuted against members of 
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the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica during this conflict. Through it 
all the miners and their families have 
remained loyal to the principles of 
their union. They have undergone 
every hardship and though they have 
been on the battle lines for nearly 
four years the spirit of the strikers 
and their families is better today 
than ever and they are going to con- 
tinue the battle for their union. 

These people have that faith in 
their organization, its principles and 
its leaders that surmounts every ob- 
stacle. Their motto is—never sur- 
render. Carry on until every mine 
in Northern West Virginia is oper- 
ating under contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

When the strike in Northern West 
Virginia is over and success and vic- 
tory attends the efforts of these loyal 
people, one of the brightest pages in 
the history of trade-unionism will be 
recorded. The miners of Northern 
West Virginia will continue the bat- 
tle until their union is generally es- 
tablished, closed mining camps 
opened as free American communi- 
ties, the gun-men and thug system 
abolished and constitutional law in- 
stead of injunctions will be the ruling 
force, and men, women and children 
of this great coal-producing area of 
our country will live and enjoy the 
blessings that God intends humanity 
to have. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AUXILIARY 


Mrs. E. H. REDDINGTON 


Past President Ladies Auxiliary No. 122, Carpenters Local No. 61, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE women’s auxiliaries of the 
Tersce unions have a definite 

mission to perform. To say 
that they can play an important part 
in the American labor movement is 
only half telling the story because our 
activities need not be confined to the 
field of trade union affairs as such. 
To attempt to restrict our work to 
the field of labor would be to ignore 
and overlook a wonderful field in 
which much may be done to advance 
trade union ideals and ideas. I mean 


by this that our organizations should 
take advantage of every opportunity 
to enter actively into every enterprise 


of a civic nature—enter as a separate 
and distinct group identified as an 
auxiliary of their respective local 
labor unions. 

As an example of just what a group 
of women of Labor can do in promot- 
ing civic affairs and at the same time 
further the interests of organized 
labor, I call attention to the recent 
campaign in Kansas City to raise 
funds for the new Lincoln and Lee 
University and the important part 
played by the Women’s Auxiliary, 
No. 122, of Carpenters Union, No. 
61, in raising the required amount 
for that great educational enterprise. 

The campaign to raise funds for 
the Lincoln and Lee University 
opened with a great open mass meet- 
ing held in the Ararat Temple, Sun- 
day afternoon, January 23, 1927. 
The building of a great university in 


Kansas City for the education of the 
youth of the Middle West has been 
the great dream of every forward- 
looking citizen of the city—a great 
educational enterprise to be built by 
gifts of the people. Virtually every 
organization and group of citizens of 
Greater Kansas City contributed to 
the preliminary work of the campaign. 
When Mrs. George W. Fuller, gen- 
eral chairman of the women’s divi- 
sion, called upon the auxiliary the 
oficers of the organization placed 
the matter before the body, with the 
result that a committee was appointed 
and assigned and designated as Unit 
85, Ladies Auxiliary. The com- 
mittee at once set about making 
their organization and Organized 
Labor a real factor in the promotion 
of Kansas City’s great educational 
institution. A banquet was given by 
the auxiliary, to which Mrs. George 
W. Fuller, chairman of the women’s 
division; Mrs. E. E. Porterfield, asso- 
ciate Chairman, and Mr. J. R. Domi- 
nick, trustee of the Lincoln and Lee 
University, were invited as guests of 
honor. At this banquet the work of 
the auxiliary was explained and the 
guests were informed as to why 
organized labor was interested in 
education and willing to take part in 
all enterprises of such nature. 

From the beginning the committee 
of the Ladies Auxiliary was a success. 
This committee played an important 
part in every general meeting. Stand- 
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ing out always as an organization 
composed of union men’s wives; 
working as an integral part of the 
general campaign committee, but dis- 
tinctly identified as a group composed 
of wives of union carpenters, which 
as a union was interested in civic 
affairs. 

This committee led all other units 
in raising money for the university 
and was given a place of honor in 
the campaign. This success was 
largely due to the fact that Car- 
penters Local 61 made a contribution 
of $5,000 and the auxiliary $500, 
all of which went into the general 
fund through the committee from 
Ladies Auxiliary, No. 122. 

Every effort put forth by Labor in 
support of civic movements is indeed 
worth while. I will admit that often- 
times the unions themselves have not 
the time to devote to such things, but 
this need not preclude such activities 
being entered into. Work of this 
nature is more to the office of the 
auxiliaries and it is quite apparent 
that without a good, live group of 
women organized into an auxiliary 
this field is neglected and by such 
neglect Labor oftentimes misses a 
great opportunity to inform the gen- 
eral public as to just what the labor 
movement stands for. It is up to the 
men in the movement to encourage 
and help the women. Without them 
the movement cannot hope to progress 
far. Organization of the women 
means the organization of the buying 
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power of organized labor. Where 
this feature of the movement is neg- 
lected it can not be denied that it re- 
flects to the detriment of our unions. 
It does not require a very great 
stretch of imagination to foresee the 
benefit to be derived by Labor in 
building a great university in Kansas 
City. It takes men and material to 
build buildings. It takes men to cre- 
ate material with which to build build- 
ings. Labor as a contributing unit 
will have something to say about the 
conditions under which this great uni- 
versity will be built. The men and 
women entrusted with the work of 
carrying out the great dream of 
Kansas City now know something 
about what the American labor move- 
ment stands for. The way has been 
opened for a friendly and favorable 
relationship. 

When the Lincoln and Lee Uni- 
versity is completed it will indeed be 
a monument to the progressiveness of 
Greater Kansas City. It will be more 
than that. Its entire structure will 
bear the handiwork of the craftsman- 
ship of Labor. It will be mute evi- 
dence that Labor creates and builds. 
Not just for today; not just for the 
present; not just for itself. It will 
be evidence that Labor builds for all; 
builds for the future. It will be evi- 
dence of Labor’s progress; of Labor’s 
desire for greater and better things 
and of it’s willingness to strive and 
give that future generations may en- 
joy the higher and better things of 
life. 





SCHOOL IN THE 


NATURE WOOD 


GRACE TURNER 


Staff Associate of the American Child Health Association 


HEN I want butterflies I 

do not chase them but, 

standing motionless, I hold 
my hand, palm up, in the sun. Per- 
haps it looks to the tiny winged crea- 
tures of the woods like a great flower 
shining in the sunlight, for after a 
minute or two of waiting, I feel the 
touch of delicate wings and a butter- 
fly is poised on my hand. 

“Many times the children had 
watched the butterflies and me, and 
I knew they wanted the same thing 
to happen to them. If we all stood 
still and held out our hands together, 
however, it was always to me that 
the butterflies came. Therefore, I 


thought I would hide behind a tree 


and let them try it alone. They 
hardly stirred as they stretched out 
inviting palms, and in an _ instant 
there was the inaudible circling of 
tiny yellow wings and the butterflies 
had come to the children. From be- 
hind the tree trunk I looked into the 
upturned faces and the expression of 
them was like the joy on the faces 
of Raphael’s angels. 

“Later I recounted the butterfly 
adventure to members of the moth- 
ers’ club who had asked me to ex- 
plain how I made the children so 
enthusiastic about nature study. As 
I described the beauty of the chil- 
dren’s faces and of the woodland 
butterflies poised on their hands, I 
saw a similar look come over the 
adult faces before me.” 


It was Miss Katherine E. Dolbear 
who spoke, supervisor of elementary 
science in the public schools at New 
Rochelle, New York. The story is 
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one of hundreds she can tell of the 
experiences which New Rochelle’s 
four thousand elementary school chil- 
dren have in their science work. The 
method by which science is taught 
them is always to give an actual ex- 
perience with the subject matter. 
One bit of real experience for the 
child is worth more than the infor- 
mation acquired through many pages 
of reading. The aim of the teaching 
is to develop courage in young peo- 
ple and an attitude of looking for 
success, not failure. In a great deal 
of work, failure is often conspicuous, 
but in nature study, presented as it 
should be, no one needs to fail. Ex- 
perience and success! Here we have 
the answer to any questions about 
how children can be interested and 
the elements of a sound educational 
method. 

The present course in elementary 
science at New Rochelle grew out of 
the interest of the community in con- 
servation and out of the belief of 
Dr. Albert Leonard, Superintendent 
of Scheols, that health development 
of children is a first and fundamental 
objective in their education. Ele- 
mentary science, Dr. Leonard saw, 
could further these two closely re- 
lated educational ends. He and the 
committee, therefore, chose Miss 
Dolbear who is a splendid scientist, 
with wide elementary teaching ex- 
perience and who, because of her ex- 
perience as former Staff Associate 
with the Health Education Division 
of the American Child Health Asso- 
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ciation, is further equipped to de- 
velop sto the utmost the opportunities 
her specialty offers for the health 
education of children. 

Being thoroughly prepared in the 
technicalities of her work the first 
task that confronted the new super- 
visor was to get acquainted with the 
community and find out what the peo- 
ple wanted. In so doing, moreover, 
she was #o win many friends and 
staunch supporters who ultimately 
made it possible for her to have the 
one hundred and fifteen acres of na- 
ture-study woods. It is these woods 
that give unique value to the science 
work, provide the opportunity for 
the basis of it all, experience, and 
offer in the conservation and culti- 
vation, which the children practice 
there, the visible proofs of success. 

The first few days were strenuous 


ones, for community clubs and or- 
ganizations of New Rochelle are very 
active and they all wanted to meet 
the supervisor of elementary science, 
explain their ideas and hear her 


plans. They made it immediately 
clear that whatever the main inter- 
est of each individual group might 
be, they had one common concern— 
the conservation of natural life, birds, 
woods, trees, flowers and_ insects. 
Only a short time ago New Rochelle 
had been a place of open fields and 
wide spaces. But today there is a 
city, whose center is remote from 
growing things and where apartment 
houses crowd out more and more the 
small yards and gardens of the first 
urban development. The citizens 
were restive under the encroachment 
of concrete and cement. The wo- 
men’s clubs had formed a conserva- 
tion committee. ‘Teach the children 
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conservation,” they asked, their in- 
sistence so great as to be virtually a 
command. 

“That is what I want to do,” Miss 
Dolbear told them, “but I need a 
sanctuary for birds and flowers.” 

For a moment there was a gasp 
of dismay. No one saw how this was 
to be given her. Then some one sug- 
gested a certain woods. They invited 
Miss Dolbear to inspect it. She did 
so and found it a dreary space close 
to the city playgrounds, trampled and 
despoiled. Trees were growing 
there, yes—but nothing else. 

“Can’t you build it up?” she was 
asked. 

She shook her head. It would take 
too long, and in any case it would 
not be possible to get the under- 
growth or the streams that are essen- 
tial for a real sanctuary and a real 
out-of-doors laboratory for the chil-‘ 
dren. Birds and wild creatures could 
not be coaxed back for many a long 
day, probably never with the play- 
ground and the city so close. 

For the moment, therefore, the 
case of the sanctuary rested, while 
the regular classroom work was 
begun. She worked patiently, fol- 
lowing her principles that pictures 
and talk do not constitute a science 
lesson, but that there must be actual 
experience. To demonstrate how 
this could be made possible she seized 
upon any little bit of nature material 
that came her way. 

One of the most vivid illustrations 
to the teachers and most thrilling ex- 
periences for the children was a baby 
chipmunk. Someone had brought 
Miss Dolbear the chipmunk, too little 
to care for itself and needing to be 
fed. The first evening with it she 
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spent in feeding experiments. How 
should one feed a chipmunk? She’d 
never had a baby chipmunk before. 
Finally, however, she solved her 
problem with a medicine dropper and 
warm milk. All evening she devoted 
herself to teaching the chipmunk to 
open his mouth and let her give him 
milk from the medicine dropper. 

The next day the chipmunk went 
with her in a little box to school. 
She sat down in front of the class 
and to the delight of everybody, her- 
self as well as the children, the chip- 
munk performed by holding the med- 
icine dropper in his paws, and then 
surrendering it to her so that she 
might give him milk. 

‘Every child wanted to see, but 
thirty children, however friendly, 


can not rush upon a chipmunk with- 
out frightening him badly. 


Here 
then was an opportunity to teach the 
children how to get acquainted with 
the wild-folk. She closed the chip- 
munk’s box for a moment and set it 
on a desk. 

“Tf ever,” she said, “I want to 
come close to a chipmunk or any 
other little wild creature, I creep up 
like this.” She moved softly over 
the floor, setting her feet down noise- 
lessly. ‘I do not make any sudden 
motions or move my hands, I creep 
up, swaying like a tree.” 

Then she sat down again with the 
chipmunk in her lap. 

“Now,” she said, “you try creep- 
ing up two at a time, not moving 
quickly but swaying like a tree.” 

So up they crept, thirty softly 
moving little children, with even the 
great, tall colored boy, whose feet 
were so inclined to clatter, approach- 
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ing gently and trying to sway like a 
tree. 

When everyone had crept up and 
seen the chipmunk very close at hand, 
the moment had come to talk about 
the cruelty of injuring little mother 
creatures in the spring when the baby 
ones are too small to feed themselves 
and when, even if they could do that, 
food is not easy for them to find. 
The children who have learned to 
“creep up’’ and watch a baby chip- 
munk feeding from a medicine drop- 
per do not want any more little 
mother creatures killed. 

Similar was their reaction when 
the cocoon they had been watching 
hatched into a big and beautiful 
moth. At first the new moth does 
not want anything to eat but if it 
can find a little moisture it will drink. 
So Miss Dolbear wet her hand and 
put the new-made moth upon it. 
Then up and down the aisle she went 
while the children watched the moth 
open its proboscis and take a drink. 
It was slow and not very eager about 
the water, but when a tiny grain of 
sugar made it sweet the moth opened 
its proboscis faster and faster and 
struck eagerly against her hand with 
its feelers. It was very plainly show- 
ing its pleasure with motions the 
children could understand. 

A small boy had watched the moth 
intently and Miss Dolbear, just as 
she passed his desk, caught his whis- 
per to himself, not meant for any 
ears but rising from the depths of 
a new experience, “I'll never hurt 
another butterfly.” 

These are the kind of experiences 
that New Rochelle elementary teach- 
ers have learned to make part of 
every science lesson. Gradually they, 
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in cooperation with their supervisor, 
have worked out a group plan of 
study, certain trees and flowers and 
insects belonging in one grade, and 
certain others in the next. 

“Suppose,” Miss Dolbear was 
asked, “‘a child gets interested in the 
trees that come in an advanced 
grade’s work. Can he go ahead and 
study them?” 

“Always,” she answered. “That 
has happened, even with whole 
classes. But there is always plenty 
more for a child to learn about na- 
ture. And just to insure the follow- 
ing of the children’s interest, we have 
never planned to map out a formal 
lesson sequence. Our outline is very 
elastic and is only planned from 
month to month. We change our 
methods to suit special conditions or 
needs.” 

There might be said to be only one 
fixed rule about the science teaching. 
It must be based on experience. 
When, for instance, a stuffed bird is 
used for classroom work, a clever 
teacher can make the bird act, mov- 
ing it through the air with a motion 
as similar to that of the live bird 
as possible. She can imitate its notes. 
She can demonstrate the way it lives 
and what it does. The bird’s activi- 
ties are the important thing, not the 
erudite facts some book may give 
about it. These are excellent if the 
teacher can translate them into ac- 
tivity. Otherwise she might as well 
be teaching a language lesson. What 
does the bird do and how does he 
do it? Does he help or does he 
hinder the world ‘n which he lives? 

At this point nature study can 
open into and vivify history and ge- 
ography. What happened in China 
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and in Central Spain where birds 
were killed off? Fertile fields gave 
place to desert stretches and then 
came famine and pests. Or we come 
close to home and study how the rob- 
ins help. Every child soon learns 
that robins eat insects that are harm- 
ful to orchards. 

“How much would it cost,” asks 
the teacher, “if you had a man come 
at a dollar an hour and pick insects 
off trees for eight hours a day?” 
Many a small head that could not, 
would not, figure abstract problems 
in arithmetic bent interestedly to find 
the answer. 

Again there was the arithmetical 
stimulus offered by the tent cater- 
pillar egg-mass contest. The elemeén- 
tary science classes in all the schools 
were competing to destroy tent cater- 
pillar egg-masses. From the Park 
Commissioner they had learned the 
humane way to do this and every 
class was out to win. 

“How much civic work have we 
done today?” the teachers would ask. 

And the children would multiply 
the number of eggs that come in one 
mass by the number of masses de- 
stroyed that day. No one except the 
teacher thought of this as arithmetic 
and yet they were all handling one of 
the most difficult problems for little 
children—the problem of multiplying 
numbers that end in zero. 

The tent caterpillar egg-mass con- 
test, however, did not come until 
after the sanctuary of the nature 
study woods had become an actuality, 
for the woods were the scene of the 
contest. It was winter when Miss 
Dolbear was informed that the West- 
chester County Park Commission 
had just purchased the Iselin woods, 
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a one hundred and fifteen acre tract 
which had been kept inviolate. 

“Maybe that’s the kind of thing 
you'd like,” Miss Dolbear was told. 
“Go, look it over.” 

Again she went to look over a 
possible sanctuary. “Maybe that was 
what she'd’ like?” It was exactly 
right. There was a jungle, a swamp, 
a great variety of trees, streams, 
pools and rocks. 

When they heard what she 
thought, the Conservation Commit- 
tee of New Rochelle requested the 
Park Commission to grant the use of 
it as a bird and flower sanctuary to 
be developed by the children of the 
public schools. Somewhat skeptical 
but yielding to the intense interest of 
the citizens, the Commission turned 
it over to be used for this purpose. 

The dead of winter does not seem 


to be propitious for introducing chil- 
dren to the cultivation of a nature 


sanctuary. What would their atti- 
tude be? 

“Some of us will go to our new 
sanctuary to see if the birds are all 
right.” This was the announcement 
that deluged teachers with requests 
to be sent. Eighteen delegates were 
chosen and instructed as to the things 
to take for the birds—suet and crul- 
lers and grain. Eighteen delegates 
were chosen but thirty-five went. The 
day was bitterly cold, with a cloudless 
blue sky above and under foot hard, 
white snow that ‘crunched under the 
children’s feet. Eagerly they ex- 
plored the snowy woods, and then, 
having hung their suet on the trees, 
crunched home again. 

Some of the police attached to the 
Park Commission saw and reported 
to the schools a result of that first 
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visit. “Hardly had the children 
gone,”’ they said, “when the birds 
thronged around the suet, while those 
which couldn’t get near at first 
formed bread lines waiting their 
turn.” 

The children, delighted enough 
with their mere endeavor, felt the 
spur of something accomplished 
when they heard this report. The 
work of feeding the birds continued 
through the winter and was supple- 
mented by lessons in learning to rec- 
ognize the tracks wood creatures left 
in the snow. The first lesson, how- 
ever, came in a classroom where 
someone had brought his pet rabbit. 
There was the rabbit and there were 
the children but how to get him to 
make tracks. ‘Chalk dust!’ sug- 
gested one but the teacher hinted that 
chalk dust would make things very 
dirty and be very unpleasant to 
breathe. Then a little boy saw how 
it could be done. 

“‘Let’s wet the rabbit’s feet,’ he 
proffered. ‘That won’t hurt the 
rabbit and it won’t make the floor 
dirty either.” 

So the rabbit, having had his feet 
wet, hopped across the classroom 
floor and left rabbit tracks that every 
child could recognize afterwards in 
the snow and mud of the woods. 

Meanwhile, in manual training 
classes there ensued much winter 
building, for spring use, of bird foun- 
tains, houses and shelters. As milder 
weather approached the Saturday 
morning excursions to the nature 
woods increased in attendance. Af- 
ternoon excursions were added. 

“We are trying to make the world 
more beautiful,’ the children are 
told. ‘‘What each one of us must 
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do is make it more lovely because 
we've lived in it.” A little shy and 
unaccustomed to such philosophizing, 
the children themselves do not put 
what they feel into words but they 
catch the spirit and they appear on 
the scene and do the work. 

What, we are interested to know, 
is the work they do there? It ranges 
from scuffing a path through the 
woods—delightful to the heart as 
well as to the leg muscles of any 
active child—to planting trees, sow- 
ing fringed gentian along a brook 
side, cleaning out an over-grown, 
scum-covered pool which will be good 
for fish, setting out trailing arbutus 
on a hillside, hatching pheasant eggs 
and a hundred other activities that 
give strength to small bodies, keen- 
ness to young minds and the whole- 
some delight of intimacy with nature 
and the creatures of nature. They 
have even carefully labeled trees and 
shrubs and wild flowers so that new- 
comers, whether children or parents, 
may learn to distinguish plant from 
plant. 

From the first cold winter visit to 
the advent of spring and summer, 
the sanctuary had grown into a vast 
and natural garden, conserved and 
developed by little children of the 
elementary grades. Most important 
of all, the growth of the children 
themselves is beyond our power to 
measure. They have learned the 
code of a square deal; they have pen- 
etrated into many of the secrets that 
only nature can teach and have ac- 
quired a knowledge more vast than 
the teaching of textbooks. Conser- 


vation is a creed with them, health 
education an integral part of their 
experience. 
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The health objectives which Dr. 
Leonard and Miss Dolbear hold be- 
fore themselves could not fail to be 
accomplished. The big-muscle activ- 
ities in the open air and sunshine of 
the Nature Woods contribute to the 
physical development of every child, 
while the health of mind and spirit 
becomes every day greater and more 
permanent. Even little ones soon 
cherish the source of pleasure and 
comfort and inspiration to be found 
in the love of plant and animal life. 
And this is an appreciation that will 
increase with the years, defying the 
discouragement or disappointment 
they may bring. For leisure hours 
they have acquired something to do 
which gives joy to themselves and the 
consciousness that the world is beau- 
tiful and can be made even more 
beautiful because they have played in 
its woods and made friends with the 
little creatures that live there. Civic 
pride in their work of conservation 
and development becomes a sense of 
civic responsibility, fundamental for 
the young citizens of tomorrow. 

Fundamental, too, is the right atti- 
tude they are developing toward the 
whole subject of sex and reproduc- 
tion. They learn in natural ways the 
facts about these two great forces of 
all life. They come, for such little 
people, to a very wise appreciation 
of the importance of the relation of 
parent life to that of the offspring 
and of the beauty and sacredness of 
establishing a family and maintain- 
ing family life. 

The results of such a program per- 
petuated over a period of years will 
be of great civic import. What was 
in the beginning an intense but undi- 
rected interest on the part of the 
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community of New Rochelle in the 
conservation of natural beauty has 
through their children been devel- 
oped and trained in the present gen- 
eration of fathers and mothers. 
There is scarcely a child in New Ro- 
chelle who does not like nature study. 
What interests and inspires a child 
soon wins its parents. Moreover, 
the next generation of fathers and 
mothers will have a sound funda- 
mental and scientific training in recog- 
nizing and caring for the natural re- 
sources of their community. They 
will know further what organizations 
can help them with expert advice and 
materials. 

It is in no small measure to these 
professional organizations that the 
sanctuary owes its success. The Con- 
servation Committee, which is made 
up of members of women’s clubs, 
interested and loyal from the start, 
has never failed to do everything it 
could to make the great educational 
experiment succeed. The State Con- 
servation Commission, the Westches- 
ter County Park Conservation Com- 
mission have given advice, help and 
appreciation. The State Department 
of Forestry provided two thousand 
trees which the children planted— 
trees of varieties not growing in the 
original forest. The Aviary Depart- 
ment will give twenty-five pheasant 
eggs for which the incubator is al- 
ready in waiting, having been sup- 
plied by a woman member of the 
Board of Education and also of the 
Conservation Committee. 

This fall the Junior Red Cross 
members of the public schools of 
New Rochelle inaugurated a mos- 
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quito extermination campaign, work- 
ing under the direction of Miss Dol- 
bear and of the Junior Red Cross 
county chairman. The method of ex- 
termination is rather novel and highly 
instructive. There is a species of 
fish, Gambusia Affinis, which enjoys 
mosquitoes larve as a diet. One 
thousand of these small fish were 
collected from the streams and lakes 
of North Carolina where they belong 
and were shipped to New Rochelle. 

The fish have spent the winter 
months in the indoor pool of the park 
and in the aquaria of the public 
schools. Here the pupils have cared 
for and watched them. There is an 
unusual process to be learned, for, in- 
stead of laying eggs, the females give 
birth to their young. The children 
have, moreover, observed a scientific 
experiment in two ways of destroying 
mosquito larve. In each schoo] Miss 
Katherine E. Dolbear, director of 
science in the elementary schools, 
placed in one jar a mosquito larva 
and covered it with oil. In another 
she placed a larva and the fish. Thus 
the children have seen at first hand 
the two processes of extermination. 

In a short time now all the fish will 
be transferred in the mosquito in- 
fested ponds and lakes of the com- 
munity. 

To remember that all this work is 
being done by children from the third 
to seventh grades is to feel a throb of 
admiration and of great hope for the 
future. What has happened at New 
Rochelle can happen in hundreds and 
thousands of communities in the 
United States. 
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unions that are looking for 

ways to make their organiza- 
tions more useful. One is concerned 
directly with getting larger attend- 
ance and the other with giving the 
meeting something important to do. 
Most people will only go to what 
interests them.—EDITOR. 


Marlboro, Mass., 
February 20, 1928. 


BROTHER GREEN: In reply to your 
letter of February 3, asking for an 
account of the meetings of the car- 
penters for discussion of topics of 
interest to the crafts, will say there 
have been so many things pertain- 
ing to the structural industry dis- 
_ cussed that it would be quite a job to 

put an account of them all in one 
article, but one of the most important 
we dwelt on was the “Efficiency of 
the Carpenter on Structural Work,” 
and perhaps it may be of interest to 
the rank and file of carpenters in 
other localities to briefly give you an 
idea of what we have decided on as 
part of our work for the year 1928. 
At one of our meetings, which was 
very well attended, the subject of our 
talk was on “Efficiency in the Struc- 
tural Line.” 

The idea was brought out by your 
organizer in his talk on that topic 
that he had found in his work as 
foreman of construction for a large 
firm of general contractors, that 
many of the men he employed did 
not know what they owed to their 
employers in the matter of quality 
and amount of work done in a day 
for the pay received, in order that 
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their employers might point with 
pride to the completed work, which 
would not only build up their repu- 
tation as conscientious and reliable 
builders, but would insure the men 
more steady employment with the 
firm from that fact. 

It was pointed out that on every 
job your organizer had been on, some 
of the men seemed to have the idea 
that the firm needed so many men on 
the job and if they could get by with 
a minimum of exertion and a fair 
average of quality in workmanship 
that was all that was required, but he 
took the position that every man hired 
should not only give the best they had 
in the performance of their work, but 
should study to not only do it better, 
but in the best way to shorten the time 
on each particular operation. He 
pointed out that on most jobs, where 
a large amount of work was involved, 
most firms had a cost sheet, with 
specific amounts opposite each item 
for that particular job, and unless it 
was done within that figure, the firm 
stood to lose anything over that 
amount, so then it was necessary for 
the boss to study his men and employ 
only those who could not only pro- 
duce results along these lines, but do 
the work in a first-class manner as 
well. He found, as stated, on most 
scattered jobs and in different sections 
he had to hire and fire until he had 
a crew who came up to specifications 
along those lines, and often some of 
those fired would say the boss was a 
hard man to work for and expected 
too much, when as a matter of fact 
in every instance he had found in his 
work of over forty years at the build- 
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ing game and on all classes of build- 
ings that in the majority of cases the 
men who were fired did not take suffi- 
cient interest in their work to become 
good workmen, but thought it was 
too much to expect of them to study 
some of the articles published in the 
carpenters’ journal from month to 
month, so they could master the prin- 
ciples of framing, stair-building, etc. 

Your organizer has had men claim- 
ing to be good men on buildings who 
could not frame a roof or put up a 
flight of stairs properly, and yet they 
expected to get just as much pay as, 
we will say, a first-class carpenter 
who could do the work. 

This talk by your organizer had 
this result: that, after a whole lot of 
discussion and questions as to what 
could be done, it was voted to hold 
the meetings open for an hour or so 
after the regular business had been 
disposed of for the purpose of taking 
up certain subjects to be talked on 
and to have blackboard object lessons 
given on that particular subject by 
those members qualified as instructors. 

As a result of those lessons, the men 
who usually only came to the hall to 
pay their dues have begun to stay 
for the purpose of getting pointers 
on their work and at the end of each 
period about 15 minutes is taken up 
with a discussion on what has been 
done, so that we have gained a 
stronger hold on the man, but at the 
same time the men are beginning to 
see what they are learning has been 
of such a help to them that their 
employers have in several instances 
been told such and such a carpenter 
seems to take more interest in his 
work than formerly, which naturally 
does not make his boss feel bad by 
any means, and it also gives the man 
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having the work done a better opinion 
of the carpenter, too. 

A great deal could be written along 
these lines, but am only giving you a 
partial account of what it means to 
all the men who earn their wages in 
the building lines to see to it that 
they try and perfect themselves in 
what they expect to earn their living 
by. A young man I had working for 
me only a year ago told me he had a 
good job offered him by a contractor 
to take charge of some work, but he 
was required to be able to read the 
blue-prints and as he said he could 
not, did not get the job, although he 
was a fine workman otherwise, after 
he was told what was wanted. There 
are a lot of men needed all the time 
for just such positions, but the supply 
is limited, as most of the men, as 
stated, do not really try to qualify for 
better jobs than to use the tools. 

Yours fraternally, 

(Signed) JoHN T. TUCKER, | 

71 Berkley St., Marlboro, Mass. 


NEARLY 50 PER CENT ATTENDANCE 
AT Last C. L. U. MEEBTING; 
Let’s MAKE NExT WEDNESDAY’S 
60 PER CENT. 


Delegates who attended the Feb. 
Ist meeting of the Central Labor 
Union proclaim it one of the best, 
liveliest and most interesting they ever 
attended. They liked the speaker, 
the manner in which most important 
matters were discussed, and vocifer- 
ously applauded Charlie O’Connor 
when Walter Hazlehurst drew the 
ticket which awarded him the attend- 
ance prize, amounting to $9.00. 

It was a great meeting, nearly 50 
per cent of the delegates being pres- 
ent, and here’s hoping that nothing 
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will interfere, Mr. Delegate, in your 
coming to next Wednesday night’s 
meeting, and help to make the at- 
tendance surpass not only 50 per cent, 
but 60 or more per cent. 

In these “yellow dog” contract 
days, during which employers are 
taking every possible means to put 
trade unionism out of commission, is 
no time for us to sit on our haunches 
and expect “George’’ to do all the 
work, 

Ours is a big movement. It means 
our bread and butter and the very 
lives of our women and children. We 
must agitate to maintain our present 
conditions with greater vigor than 
ever. Our leaders in the A. F. of L. 
and international unions fully realize 
this, and we are taking every possible 
means to offset the work of our 
enemies. We must give these officials 
our most sincere cooperation, to the 
end that they may be able to carry on 
their great and noble work to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Brother, as a trade unionist, you 
are not without realizing what we 
are up against. If in doubt, read 
your latest trade journal and The 
Labor News, and see for yourself 
what employers are trying to do to 
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the trolleymen in New York and 
which, if they are successful, will af- 
fect you and every other trade union- 
ist in the country. 

This is most serious, Brother, and 
demands the most earnest considera- 
tion of every person who has an 
ounce of trade unionism in his heart 
and who cares for the future of his 
dependents. 

To become thoroughly conversant 
with all matters which seriously con- 
front us in these troublesome times, 
it is our duty not only to attend meet- 
ings of the Central Labor Uunion 
and our local unions, but to stand 
loyally for all those things aimed to 
advance the cause of trade unionism. 

We should foster the. cause of 
union labels, attend all functions 
sponsored by union labor, whether it 
be educational meetings, entertain- 
ments, conferences or other occa- 
sions. We should stand loyally by 
one another, and make the next few 
months record-breakers in this respect. 

In the words of the late Samuel 
Gompers, we should all turn our at- 
tention to that great slogan in which 
he took such great pride, namely: 
AGITATE! EDUCATE! ORGAN. 
IZE! 


WHICH? 
Great bronze peacocks 


Puffed with pride 


Displaying their burnished beauty 
To an admiring crowd 
Who love purple and arrogance— 


Little white doves of truth 


Unnoticed on the 


Cold marble. 


—J. R. Moreranp. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN PASSAIC' 


RussELit J. ELDRIDGE 


Director of Employment, New Jersey Department of Labor 


AM relieved in that the subject 
| assigned me is simply the trend 

of employment, and not that I 
am asked to be specific as to the ac- 
tual number of unemployed or the 
causes or remedies for unemployment. 
As to the extent here in Passaic area, 
we have heard from Mr. Johnson, of 
the Federal State Municipal Employ- 
ment Bureau, that he estimates it as 
approximately 18,000. You are, I 
believe, going to learn as a result of 
this conference that there is unem- 
ployment here and elsewhere of a 
considerable magnitude. You are 
fortunate in having at your later 
sessions experts and economists who 
are equipped to explain the causes of 
this condition, which curiously has 
come upon us in the usual cycle of 
seven years, despite exceptional pros- 
perity which is acknowledged by 
many branches of our _ industrial 


*Continued from March, 1928, Federationist. 
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structure, and, until now, has been 
claimed for all classes of society. 
About 1922 the associated societies 
of engineers, urged by governmental 
agencies, instituted a program of 
elimination of wastes and duplication 
in industry, one of which was the 
waste and loss caused by: under- 
employment. Great success resulted 
from the effort to reduce wasteful 
processes and unnecessary duplication 
of styles and sizes and the accom- 
panying increase of efficiency of both 
management and workers. Our pros- 
perity and greatly expanded produc- 
tion can be traced in somé measure 
to this program. Probably the very 
fact of the immediate monetary gain 
from the campaign has acted to re- 
tard the recommended attack on the 
problem of underemployment. At 
least the wastes of unemployment 
have not been accorded the same sci- 
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entific thought as have those concern- 
ing materials and methods. This 
problem has been pushed into the 
background and has grown with 
neglect and the increase of popu- 
lation. Despite charts of trade vol- 
ume and tendency; in the face of a 
check on money rates and therefore 
overspeculation, we again have seri- 
ous unemployment. 

The present unemployment finds 
us, all of us, again unprepared to 
cope with it or to fully understand it. 
Speaking last spring, Mr. Gerard 
Swope, President of the General 
Electric Company, gave his opinion 
that “There is no more grievous 
problem of modern industry nor one 
which we fail more signally in solving 
than the question of unemployment. 
We have done but little in its solu- 
tion. There have been unemploy- 
ment conferences and many sugges- 
tions have been made, but it really 
takes a concerted effort on the part 
of industry as a whole, and on the 
part of the community as a whole, 
to deal effectively with this very seri- 
ous matter.” 

One means of dealing with unem- 
ployment, and, indeed, the first neces- 
sary step, is to establish adequate 
public central employment bureaus. 
These were advocated immediately 
after the depression of 1914 and were 
again recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s conference on unemployment 
in 1921. The system put into effect 
in New Jersey in 1916 has today 
seven bureaus throughout the state 
under the Department of Labor. 
The system, however, remains today 
no larger than when first organized. 
Appropriations remain the same now 
as they were then so far as the state 
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is concerned. The Federal appro- 
priation decreases each year, and 
since the general curtailment of the 
post-war reorganization there has 
been no advance in support or facili- 
ties. This, I believe, is true almost 
throughout the country. The bureau 
here in Passaic is supported entirely 
by the municipality. 

Of course, establishing an employ- 
ment bureau does not of itself 
create new jobs, at least no great 
number. However, through the 
saving of time in filling a job made 
possible by such a bureau, more days’ 
work is possible than otherwise when 
the job and the worker remain idle 
for the lack of a prompt and proper 
matching up. The employment serv- 
ice was to be equipped to not only 
exchange information as to idle men 
and idle jobs, but also to be a bona 
fide fact-finding agency; to properly 
place the army of new young work- 
ers each year and those adults now 
vocationally misplaced; to start the 
train of action that will bring into 
existence the various remedies which, 
as those who have studied the situa- 
tion have said, “‘will make it adminis- 
tratively possible, if it is sincerely 
wished to do so, to remedy most of 
the evils of unemployment.” 

One of the obvious results expected 
from these bureaus was the reduction 
of the wasteful labor reserves main- 
tained by each plant. These reserves 
were to be centralized at the bureau 
and all calls for help to be sent there. 
Here in Passaic this has not been 
fully carried out. The records show 
that since April, 1927, the total regis- 
tration was 2,427. The textile work- 
ers registered, covering the major in- 
dustry here, were only 231 men and 
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308 women. A total of 71 jobs were 
offered by textile employers and 51 
were filled. From this record no defi- 
nite calculation of unemployed can 
fairly be made. However, this data 
shows that other lines than textile are 
also severely hit. It appears that 
both workers and employers have not 
cooperated with their own bureau as 
fully as necessary for fact-finding or 
for attempted relief. Of course, we 
do not know the actual quantity of 
jobs that were open during this time. 
However, I wish to emphasize the 
great importance of the local bureau 
through its potentialities of improv- 
ing the relations and knowledge of 
workers and management, one or the 
other, by means of a full and impar- 
tial dissemination of information of 
opportunity. The lack of this has 
been one of the causes of dissension 
in the past. It should be fully appre- 
ciated to the extent of a more gen- 
eral understanding of the possibili- 
ties of the bureau and a greater coop- 
eration with it. 

By reason of all these conditions 
the bureaus are handling only a por- 
tion of employment and, therefore, 
can give from their statistics actually 
only the trend of employment. We 
do know that employment has been 
decreasing from November, 1926. 
Since that time the placements by all 
of our bureaus have dropped each 
month in comparison with the same 
month one year previously. The loss 
of placements has been continuous 
with only minor fluctuations. We 


have used as an indication only the 
figures of the men’s division, as they 
concern industrial work much more 
than the figures of the women’s di- 
Customarily, mercantile, do- 


vision. 
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mestic and casual work figures largest 
in jobs in the women’s division. 

A contrast of the placements of 
men in the period between February, 
1927, and January, 1928, as against 
one year previous, shows for the state 
as a whole an average loss of 26.7 
per cent. In the main the figures are 
compared with 1926, and show the 
decreased work opportunities now as 
compared with that peak period. It 
is to be remembered that always 
persons are becoming unemployed 
through the processes of labor turn- 
over, etc. At no time in 1927 were 
these absorbed, leaving each month’s 
accretion, not as the customary mar- 
gin of unemployed, but as a balance 
to be carried and to be again added 
to. The rate of loss for the state, 
month to month, is as follows: 


1927 Per cent 
EE cnackeddademeye 47 
SE 63 Cdvse0 onsakt 30 
en 21 
Fe eo ree 25.9 
0 Sn err Pe 28 
DC ti 4nee tah suaeune 30 
ES a ee ale 23.6 
SS Pe 20.6 
rr ee 34 
a 20.9 
eer ere 19.5 
January (1928) ......... 20.6 

Average drop ....... 26.7 


The Passaic bureau having been es- 
tablished in April, 1927, offers no 
comparison with 1926. 

Normal unemployment as the re- 
sult of sickness, accident, seasonal 
change, accretions from schools and 
as the result of turnover, has been re- 
ported by the survey of the Russell 
Sage Foundation to be 10 per cent 
in average years, based on the work- 
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ing population. Thus, to recapitu- 
late: granting 10 per cent normal un- 
employment, then the 90 per cent of 
all workers who are usually employed 
has decreased an average of from 15 
to 20 per cent (allowing compensa- 
tion for increased hiring away from 
the bureaus) ; and thus, apparently, 
from 72 to 76 per cent are now em- 
ployed generally. This amount of 24 
to 28 per cent of unemployment 
has been existent several months. 
These figures check with those of ac- 
tual factory employment volume, as 
added to acknowledged normal unem- 
ployment. 

As for Passaic we see that in re- 
lation to the working population of 
the district there is approximately 
35 per cent of this amount now un- 
employed, if we consider the estimate 
of 18,000 out of work which you ap- 
parently agree upon. Thus, you ap- 
pear to have perhaps a greater degree 
of unemployment than found else- 
where. For Passaic I have statistics 
of the actual number on the payrolls 
of the plants reporting periodically 
to the statistical division of the De- 
partment of Labor. This covers for 
certain plants 13,569 employees in 
January, 1927, and shows 14,950 in 
December, 1927, a gain of 10.2 per 
cent. During this same period the 
state records show a loss of 6.2 per 
cent. Of course, you had in January, 
1927, a volume of employment far 
below normal as a result of the de- 
pression in textiles; and while on the 
face of the record there was a gain 
of employment here of about 16.4 
per cent, the district is without ques- 
tion still far below normal employ- 
ment volume. In addition these fig- 
ures are all based on January, 1927, 
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which was itself below the peak in 
1926. 

It appears that present unemploy- 
ment generally is fully as large as that 
of 1920-21 and very possibly greater. 
The estimate just given of 24 to 28 
per cent now out of work equals the 
peak of the 1920 depression. One 
of the indices used to show unemploy- 
ment is the ratio of applicants to the 
number of jobs open or number of 
persons placed. Such figures in New 
Jersey now show, and have for many 
months, from 53 to 68 per cent 
placed. In 1920 62.5 per cent was 
the average during the depression. 
Such a computation is only relative 
and does not show the actual number 
of applicants even at the employment 
bureaus. Many men assume there 
are no jobs or are told by others that 
no openings in their line are filed that 
day at the bureau and as a conse- 
quence they do not present themselves 
to be counted. It is my opinion that 
the proper base to show trend of em- 
ployment is the quantity placed at 
work in relation to some other period 
which is acknowledged as normal or 
to have been ordinary or prosperous 
times. Employment bureau statistics 
apply to all occupations and are not 
restricted to factory work as are the 
reports of factory payrolls and thus 
provide a reasonable cross-section of 
all wage-earners or workers. How- 
ever, figures of actual factory pay- 
rolls show at least a 12 per cent drop 
from the peak of 1926, and these, 
added to normal usual unemployment, 
provide a final proof of the fact that 
today employment volume is down 22 
per cent or more and is as low rela- 
tively as in 1920-21 or in any sub- 
sequent period. 
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AM going to say to you very 
] frankly that I have no panacea 

for the question of unemployment, 
and that I have yet to find the person 
that can present such a panacea, be- 
cause my experience has led me to be- 
lieve that we are going to have unem- 
ployment under all conditions, no 
matter what our form of government 
may be or what our form of industry 
may be. In support of that I want to 
call attention to the last address 
made to you, singling out some of 
the causes of unemployment: One 
being designated as seasonable occu- 
pation; another point due to sickness; 
another due to accidents or hazards 
to industry, and some other causes 
have been outlined by him. 


There is the possibility of mitigat- 
ing and lessening the degree of un- 
employment, and to lessen the suffer- 
ing entailed in these developments. It 
is true that our period of unemploy- 
ment today is different from the 


great unemployment situation we 
had in 1921, and I should like very 
much to agree with Miss Van Kleeck 
that business is prosperous, and that 
our problem today is one to find em- 
ployment during a period of pros- 
perity. 

My knowledge of the situation 
does not indicate that business is as 
prosperous as it has been pictured. 
Business does reflect conditions of 
unemployment. And I would rather 
view the problem, as we study un- 
employment more as a problem of 
securing employment and maintaining 
employment for all who are able and 
willing to work for a living; and as 


we all must work for a living it is 
essential that that problem be tackled 
by all. 

May I then say to those who 
would find fault with our organiza- 
tion, that we have unemployment in 
every nation today, no matter what 
form of government it may be. We 
have unemployment in Germany. We 
have unemployment in France. We 
have unemployment in England, all 
three nations proceeding upon a 
somewhat different form or organi- 
zation of industry. We likewise 
have considerable unemployment in 
Italy, a state where capital and labor 
is regulated by the state. We have 
considerable unemployment in Russia, 
where we have a state capitalistic 
organization, said to be controlled by 
the workers; and so we have unem- 
ployment here in America, said to 
be purely a capitalistic nation, in 
which the employer and capitalist 
dominates its affairs. 

There are many causes that enter 
into unemployment, or lack of em- 
ployment. I do not feel that it is 
a question of overproduction at all. 
It is perhaps more of a question 
of underconsumption, because it is 
when the masses are able to pur- 
chase, when the home markets are 
lessened, when the foreign markets 
are curtailed that then overproduc- 
tion takes place. Usually it is under- 
consumption that precedes overpro- 
duction. 

Neither am I fearful that mass 
production will permanently make for 
more unemployment. To the contrary, 
mass production has made for in- 
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creased employment in addition to 
increased production and a lessening 
of price. It is true that mass pro- 
duction will bring with it new prob- 
lems of unemployment, but it does 
not make for unemployment itself. 

There is great need for study and 
thought on these questions, and they 
should not be considered from the 
approach of emotion but from the 
approach of science, study and infor- 
mation. The one proposal that has 
been suggested here tonight, which I 
feel holds more hope than any other, 
is the need of management, the pro- 
prietary interests of industry, and 
workers and their representatives, 
collaborating more than in the past. 
Industry represents capital and labor 
and management, and it is only when 
these three elements collaborate to 
study their mutual problems that then 
the evils of industry may be lessened, 
and that the human element in in- 
dustry may be given its rightful place 
in the consideration of our industrial 
problems. 

That is not alone a challenge to 
labor, it is not alone a challenge to 
employers; but it is likewise a chal- 
lenge to our government, because up 
to the present time the attitude of 
our government has been that any 
such collaboration was criminal con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, and not 
to be permitted under any and all 
circumstances. 

And when my Red friends on the 
outside speak of collaboration being 
bad for labor, they are simply plac- 
ing themselves on the side of our 
government today, which prevents 
employers and workers of an indus- 
try from coming together for the 
purpose of studying their mutual in- 
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dustrial, economic and social prob- 
lems, and not only forecasting but 
likewise planning for the immediate 
and future néeds of the industry and 
all concerned within it. 

Let us take the mining industry. 
I would not say there is overproduc- 
tion in the industry. It is true that 
we have too many mines in operation, 
as well as too many miners within the 
industry. It is true that in the bitu- 
minous fields the bituminous miners 
are working but two hundred days 
out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five, and yet, if the operators of these 
mines and the leaders of these miners’ 
unions would attempt to get together 
tomorrow to study their mutual 
problems and to agree upon a process 
that might give employment for their 
workers throughout the year, and 
spread the mining of coal so that all 
might be permanently employed, im- 
mediately they would find themselves 
in contravention to the economic 
principles and our legislative laws in- 
tended to curb combinations, trusts 
and the like. 

It is likewise true that every trade 
has its own difficulties, has its own 
peculiar situations, its own environ- 
ment; and it is only those within the 
industry who can best understand the 
cause that makes for unemployment 
within that industry, and know best 
the factors that should be encouraged 
and developed, making for constant 
and permanent employment within 
that industry. 

However, it should not be forgot- 
ten that while each industry can best 
understand its own peculiarities, that 
all industries are more or less re- 
lated to one another and are inter- 
dependent, and these understandings 
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of internal relationship and interde- 
pendency can only be known once 
there is an understanding of the en- 
tire industry itself; and with that 
knowledge there will come a better 
understanding of industry, and then 
the principles of science and of human 
relationship may be fully applied to 
the problems confronting the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

The problem is a very grave one, 
and I feel that we are rapidly going 
toward the direction which I have 
indicated. A brief review of our in- 
dustrial life will indicate that a great 
change has taken place. There was 
a time when the employers conceived 
of being absolute dictators of in- 
dustry. There was a time when in- 
dustry believed that it could best 
prosper only by pressing the worker 
and by forcing him to labor at as low 
a wage or salary as could be forced 
from him. Industry today has come 
to realize that low wages do not 
mean a prosperous industry. The 
labor movement has at last con- 
vinced the employers almost univer- 
sally that high wages is the solution 
for a prosperous industry, for with 
high wages there comes the upbuild- 
ing of a large home-market oppor- 
tunity, a building up of a purchasing 
power, creating a situation wherein 
the mass is able to purchase that 
which industry produces, and so we 
have at least come to that point. 

And we now find leading men in 
industry who are beginning to realize 
that their relation to industry is not 
that alone of safeguarding the in- 
vestment of the shareholders of the 
particular corporate enterprise which 
they are managing, that their func- 
tion is not alone to earn profits in 
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order that an investment might pay 
dividends to its shareholder, but they 
are coming to realize that their po- 
sition in industry is one of a trust not 
for the investor alone, but likewise 
for the benefit of the worker and that 
of the public generally. 

It is true that that understanding 
has not gone very far as yet, but it 
is growing, and with the development 
of that growth there will come a bet- 
ter understanding in industry, and 
the human elements within industry, 
the safeguarding of the life, the limb, 
and the opportunity of profitable em- 
ployment to the worker will receive 
equal if not greater consideration to 
the safeguarding and to the earning 
power of the investment factor 
within industry. And that is com- 
ing by reason of the fact that 
industry is growing in its group form, 
out where hundreds and thousands of 
persons are the investors in a single 
corporate enterprise, and where 
those charged with the responsibility 
of administration, having under their 
direction hundreds and thousands of 
workers, are becoming responsive 
and conscious to that greater duty 
of safeguarding human life, human 
opportunity, besides earning money 
for the investors within that corpo- 
rate enterprise. 

Let us take our textile industry. 
It is true that it is permeated with 
fundamental evils, that there are situ- 
ations within the textile industry 
which no single employer can solve 
or remedy, which no single organiza- 
tion of labor can solve or remedy, 
but which, if all engaged with in that 
industry might meet in conference to 
discuss their mutual problems and 
come to understand that the cause of 
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the difficulties of the industry, and 
then plan to meet those problems, 
and secure the cooperation and the 
encouragement of the governmental 
agencies; then I am quite sure unem- 
ployment within the textile industry 
would not recur to that same degree 
that has occurred in the past. 

And that is true of every other 
industry. The labor movement is 
vitally concerned in these problems 
because the question of unemploy- 
ment is one of the most grave situ- 
ations confronting the worker. No 
one fears the question of unemploy- 
ment more than do the working 
people, for they realize that when 
the opportunity of gainful employ- 
ment is taken away from them, or 
denied them, or there is not the op- 
portunity for them, they are the ones 
to suffer the pangs of hunger, and 
they are the ones to feel the power of 
depression. And so Labor has sought 
as best it could to deal with that 
problem, and I feel this meeting here 
this week is going to be extremely 
helpful in pointing out, first, what 
the problem is, and then to indicate, 
possibly, some of the avenues that 
might be further explored and that 
might be further advocated as a 
means toward lessening these condi- 
tions of unemployment. 

Might I say that Labor has inter- 
ested itself in several different phases 
on this question of unemployment. 
In the first place, as a trade union, 
it has given first consideration to the 
question of relief. That, of course, 
is because when unemployment falls 
upon the workers, the first thought 
is that of relieving suffering. And 
so the trade union movement has 
sought to build up unemployment 
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benefits, unemployment agency sys- 
tems, by which it might secure work 
for its workers or relief during the 
term of unemployment. 

The more successful an organiza- 
tion has been in building up its organ- 
ization, the greater has been its op- 
portunity for providing for those 
who are unemployed. Its next prob- 
lem has been that of reducing the 
possibility of unemployment, and of 
enlarging the opportunity of employ- 
ment of those within industry. It 
has attempted to do that by the 
checking of the great influx of Euro- 
pean labor through the enactment of 
immigration laws. 

There is no one here to dispute the 
fact that were it not for the enact- 
ment of the immigration laws of our 
government today, the American 
labor market would be flooded, and 
the unemployment situation confront- 
ing us at the present time would fall 
into insignificance with the degree of 
unemployment that would prevail if 
our ports had been wide open to the 
influx of European labor. And even 
today we are suffering largely from 
imported labor through Canada and 
through Mexico, and we hope that 
situation may be corrected in order 
that American labor may be still 
further safeguarded in its opportuni- 
ties of employment within our own 
land. 

The next problem has been that 
of seeking and of being helpful to 
stabilized industry. And to prove 
that unemployment might be pre- 
vented in the stabilizing of industry, 
it has sought to do that in collabora- 
tion with the employers, and there 
are a number of trades which might 
be pointed to where employers and 
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workers, through their trade unions, 
have actually accomplished some- 
thing in the form of stabilizing the 
industry, and of carrying out such an 
investigation as has been pointed out 
by Miss Van Kleeck. 

The need for factual information, 
and for the gathering of reliable 
data has been indicated to you to- 
night, and that is a problem in which 
Labor should interest itself. No 
greater truth than that has been ut- 
tered. That is an utmost need, 
and I am happy to note that the 
workers in Passaic are taking such a 
great interest in this conference, for 
I feel confident that as a result of 
this conference, every one within 
these conferences—and those having 
studied the result of these confer- 
ences—will understand the need of 
securing reliable, factual information 
regarding not only the industry in 
which he or she is employed, but 
likewise that of industries closely re- 
lated to their own; for it is only by 
having this factual information at 
hand, and being able to evaluate 
these factors, that a true understand- 
ing may be had. And with a true 
understanding the solution is bound 
to come. 

The great difficulty has been that 
we have only viewed a proposition 
from one point of view. So the labor 
movement has been keenly alert to 
the need of this gathering of factual 
information. And may I say that 


many organizations have undertaken 
research departments, including the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
we are now forging ahead in that 
direction, not seeking facts for propa- 
ganda purposes, not seeking to color 
facts for propaganda purposes, but 
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seeking facts in order that we may 
have a true understanding of all that 
is going on about us, and in order that 
we may best shape our activities and 
the attitudes that will bring about 
wholesome good and improve the 
well being not only of a few but of 
a great mass of our citizens, and of 
the wage-earners in particular. 

The labor movement has likewise 
been keen to study regulation of sup- 
ply and demand, not only in the ques- 
tion of immigration, in safeguarding 
the opportunities of employment at 
home, but likewise in seeking to shape 
the policies of the trade unions in 
such directions as would enhance the 
opportunities of permanent employ- 
ment for all wage-earners. It has 
sought to do that first by eliminating 
child labor from industry. There is 
no justifiable reason why child labor 
should find any room within industry. 
The place for the children is on the 
playground and in the schoolrooms 
and not in the factory. 

And so the trade union movement 
first of all, through its own organiza- 
tions, has sought to limit the employ- 
ment of workers below the age of 
sixteen or fifteen years, and you will 
find many trade unions that will not 
permit any boy-laborers to come into 
the factory, the mill or the workshop 
unless they are sixteen years or over. 
And to the extent that the trade 
union movement has been able to 
wipe out child labor, to that degree 
has it increased the opportunity of 
employment for those beyond the age 
of sixteen. And while Labor has 
not, through its organized activities, 
been able to foreclose the doors of 
the shop, the mill or the mine to child 
labor, it has sought to accomplish 
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that end by state and national legis- 
lation. Considerable progress has 
been made in state legislation, but, 
unfortunately, very little progress 
has been made from a national point 
of view, of shutting the doors against 
the employment of child labor from 
our factories, our mills and our 
workshops. 

It is true that there is involved in 
that more than an economic question. 
There is involved a great social ques- 
tion, yet one must not overlook the 
fact that with child labor removed 
from employment in factories, mills 
and mines, that the opportunities for 
the adult worker will to that degree 
be enlarged. 

And so, too, Labor has constantly 
sought to meet this growing develop- 
ment of mass production and this 
constantly increasing production per 
unit-power worker by the constant 
lowering of working hours. Per- 
haps some of you recall the time 
when the workday was ten hours and 
eleven hours, seeing it come down to 
nine and then to eight hours per day, 
and today to forty-four hours per 
week; and now the demand for the 
five-day work-week and the forty- 
hour work-week. Why is that stand- 
ard proposed? It it merely to give 
leisure time to the worker, or does 
it carry with it another message and 
another purpose? It carries with it 
.a deep fundamental purpose or un- 
derstanding of the developments of 
our industrial activities, and the 
growth of our mass production and 
the need for checking up that process 
of production in order that more con- 
stant employment might be had by 
the great mass of wage-earners. And 
the five-day week and the forty-hour 
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week is bound to come, perhaps not 
immediately, because those changes 
do not move so rapidly, but it is the 
outlook that Labor has for meeting 
our growing problems of industry as 
a result of our phenomenal growth of 
production, and the scientific methods 
applied to production. 

In other directions Labor has 
sought not only to safeguard, but to 
enlarge the opportunities for em- 
ployment of wage-earners. Those 
are some of the phases of the prob- 
lem in which the organized labor 
movement has not only given lip- 
service but has given actual spade 
service. Indeed, there has been no 
other organization, there has been 
no other institution that has accom- 
plished anywhere near what the 
labor movement has accomplished in 
this direction. 

But, fundamentally, the need I 
see in solving not only the question 
of securing constant and permanent 
employment for wage-earners, but 
likewise of maintaining industry upon 
a constantly and permanently pros- 
perous basis, is not for industry to be 
divided as it is at present, to be 
placed in antagonism to the labor 
movement, but rather for industry to 
organize and Labor to organize, and 
both elemental factors within indus- 
try to collaborate for their mutual 
advancement and for their mutual 
progress and prosperity. 

There are those who feel that if 
the employing interests and the labor 
interests within any particular indus- 
try might be permitted to organize 
and to collaborate, that the public in- 
terests would be jeopardized. I have 
no fear of such an outcome, for, 
after all, the larger the group the 
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more responsive it will be to the 
public interests and to the public well- 
being; and it is only by organizing 
industry in that direction that the in- 
dustry may well provide for the op- 
portunities of carrying all risks in- 
volved within that industry. 

Today, government throws the 
risk of unemployment by reason of 
accident upon industry. It does, 
however, not charge industry with 
the conditions of unemployment or 
many other evils arising out of our 
industrial activity. But if industry 
may be permitted to organize as I 
have indicated, it may then, too, pro- 
vide the means and the opportunity 
of meeting conditions which the in- 
dustry itself may not possibly avoid, 
or, evade, because of economic con- 
ditions or tendencies beyond its con- 
trol, but for which it can provide 
means to relieve suffering and to per- 
mit a changed condition taking place 
without undue suffering on the part 
of anyone. 

It is meetings like this that are of 
the greatest value to an understand- 
ing not alone of this question of em- 
ployment or unemployment, but to 
all other related problems arising out 
of our industrial life, and will make 
for a better human relationship. 

I am one of those who does not 
believe that we can accomplish much 
as workers by seeking to destroy or 
by constant fault-finding. My ex- 
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perience has been that Labor has 
it within its own power to solve these 
problems if it but will. However, it 
will do so only to the degree, first, 
that the workers are willing to organ- 
ize and respond to each other’s mu- 
tual welfare and well-being; and, sec- 
ondly, to the degree it is willing to 
obtain factual information and give 
careful study to that information 
from an unbiased and unprejudiced 
point of view. 

We as workers have most to lose 
by a perverted understanding of 
facts, or by denial of facts to our- 
selves. We have most to lose if we 
fail to use that greatest of all power 
—knowledge and _ understanding. 
And once Labor can understand that 
it helps to solve its problems by meet- 
ing in conference, by joining in our 
trade unions, by meeting with our em- 
ployers_in the spirit of cooperation, 
then I believe that many of the evil 
consequences now prevailing in our in- 
dustrial life will have been eradicated. 
When employers and workers, man- 
agements and representatives of 
trade unions sit down calmly and 
freely and under the light of knowl- 
edge and understanding, it will make 
not only for a_ higher industrial 
order, but will make for a larger de- 
gree of peace and cooperation and 
will advance the mutual well-being 
of all concerned. 


JupGe CARRINGTON CABELL 
Former Judge of the District Court 


HE successive stages in the rise 
of man in civilization have been 
marked by increasing diversifi- 
cation and specialization and a conse- 


quent increased complexity of organ- 


ization. Each of the civilizations of 
the past that our spades unearth and 
our scholarship interprets shows a 
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diversity of occupation, organized 
and controlled by the ruler of the 
land with a station for each occupa- 
tion tending to become hereditary. 
And caste is the fixity that awaits ob- 
livion. In India and in China we see 
such a system still breathing; in Rus- 
sia one apparently forming. 

The medieval age of our own civil- 
ization had already developed some 
diversification and independence of 
Labor with some restraint of free- 
dom. It was for the feudal barons 
to combine with the administration 
of government, control also of or- 
ganizations and distributions for the 
labor of his domains. Such single- 
ness of control and strong hands 
precluded unemployment, especially 
when in seasonal interludes the mail- 
clad lord might lead his man power 
wherever booty might promise. 


This merging of public government 
and industrial economy is today par- 
alleled only in Russia and in a meas- 
ure in Italy. By the extent of that 
merger is the liberty of the citizen 


curtailed. In a free country such as 
America no measure, however effec- 
tive, that threatens the free choice of 
the citizen is to be contemplated. 
Saving the public interest, the control 
of industry is for those engaged in it, 
with all its problems, not least of 
them unemployment. 

To find a time when there was not 
a labor problem we must hark back to 
the day when every family produced 
for itself everything it used. Such a 
state is known to us only from ob- 
servation of primitive people such as 
were the North American Indians at 
the time of the coming of the settlers 
from Europe; but a state approach- 
ing that simple society is to be found 
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in early North American colonies. 
In Colonial America, when there was 
no such thing as unemployment, the 
division of labor was simple and the 
average mechanic was the jack-of-all- 
trades. The more multifarious the 
division of labor, the more difficult is 
its correlation and adjustment to 
changes of conditions as they arise. 

The modern world has reached a 
stage where both machinery and 
labor are highly specialized and the 
several specialties intricately inter- 
related that one day fit the commu- 
nity need and another fail to corre- 
late supply and demand. 

In a recent era of brisk business 
(without the usual production 
ahead) many of our industries were 
very fully developed and with highly 
efficient machinery. Such was the 
case in the woolen weaving industry, 
so largely represented in this com- 
munity. A change in habits, in styles, 
cut, and the use of wool clothes for 
women’s wear, shifted the demand to 
other fabrics emloying other special- 
ized machinery and operatives. The 
resultant unemployment in _ the 
woolen industry is typical. Both the 
managers of the factories and the 
workers, over hopeful of revival 
perhaps, continue the full number of 
employees, with part time for each; 
with the result that all received a re- 
duced weekly wage proportioned to 
the partial unemployment. Since that 
time the number of operatives has 
been adjusted on the basis of full 
time for those engaged. But the 
hardship of that diminished pay en- 
velope contributed to the dissatisfac- 
tion that was expressed in the strike 
of 1926. 

Of course, no human adjustment 
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is unerring or prophecy infallible; 
but suppose they were. What would 
have been the best course? At once 
to cut the force to the new needs of 
the business, or to apportion the 
work, as was done, among the full 
number, leaving readjustment to time 
and opportunity? Who will say? 
Then there is the difficulty of the 
seasonal crafts. We do better than 
the householder who said about his 
leaky roof, ‘‘When it rains the roof 
can’t be fixed; when it is fair, there 
is no need to.” But we have yet 
adequately to provide for artisans 
limited by weather and seasons, such 
as the several roofing specialists, sup- 
plementary indoor employment for 
the inevitable bad day. The intelli- 
gent employing contractor tries to 
keep on hand such reserve indoor 
work. And here the public can 

A reasonable degree of steadiness 
in demand on the part of the public 
would be spread into a far greater 
steadiness in employment by the 
managers of industry. Is it too much 
to ask that men and women be not 
overwhimsical in change of fashions 
to the extent of disorganizing indus- 
try? Or that constructors of build- 
ings, as far as expedient, permit the 
doing of interior work on days un- 
suitable for outdoor work in the 
craft? 

It is by effective organization and 
distribution of labor in normal times 
that the ground work of measures 
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for presenting the evils of unemploy- 
ment will be laid. These are slack 
times, but injudicious action would 
aggravate them. The workingman 
of America is admittedly better paid 
and enabled to live more comfortably 
than in other lands. It is a fair state- 
ment, too, that American industry 
today is dependent on the tariff and 
that a removal of that protection 
would be immediately disastrous. 
Yet there are conditions abroad that 
may conceivably render that protec- 
tive tariff ineffective. No tariff wall 
could hold over markets for our 
own free labor against the products 
of debt-enslaved nations driven to 
desperations. If ever it should ap- 
pear that Germany, driven by debt, 
must unload her manufactures here 
at any price, it would be for the pub- 
lic seriously to consider whether to 
save its bond or its industry; whether 
it would not be best to cancel its debt 
from France on condition of equal 
remission by France of its reparation 
dues from Germany, in order to keep 
for the American workman his job 
and his relatively high standard of 
living. 

The public at large may well en- 
courage discussion and_ tolerance, 
while representatives of manufac- 
turers and those of labor are intelli- 
gently and patriotically seeking to 
minimize unemployment. And what 
these recommend, surely the public 
will not lightly disregard. 


Tuomas F. MCMAHON 


President, United Textile Workers of America 


HIS conference is an historic 
event in the development of in- 
dustrial relations in the city of 
Passaic. It is the first time in twenty- 


seven years, when the first charter 
was granted by the United Textile 
Workers of America in the city of 
Passaic, that a conference of this 
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character has taken place which has 
brought together for the purpose of 
frank discussion of a great economic 
problem, the representatives of the 
employers, the business interests, the 
city government, the state and Fed- 
eral Departments of Labor, with the 
representatives of organized labor 
under labor’s auspices. 

It is a tribute to the great service 
of the educational program of labor 
as represented by the inspiring leader- 
ship of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau that this conference has been ar- 
ranged in accordance with the general 
program as developed by the Bureau. 

We are met together to discuss one 
of the most vital, if not the most vital 
problem which confronts the indus- 
trial worker and industry in America 
today—the problem of unemploy- 
ment. It is proper that we should 


meet together as we are meeting to- 


gether here today. We can not solve 
this problem except by a program of 
cooperation by all those engaged in 
industry—by labor, management and 
the owners of industry. 
Unemploymerit is the supreme 
challenge of our day to both labor 
and the employer. It is a problem 
in which they both have interests in 
common, and around which they 
should be able to find some common 
solution. Unemployment means not 
only idle machines, but idle machines 
mean idle men. It is not an abstract 
idea, but is built around the lives and 
the hopes of workers who are essen- 
tially human beings. So when I 
speak of this problem I am thinking 
first of all of the unemployed worker 
upon whom the burden falls heaviest. 
But last week I came face to face 
with this problem as I walked 
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through the streets of Fall River, 
Mass., and met with and talked to 
idle textile workers. There was a 
sense of despair and utter defeat 
upon the faces of many, which fact is 
fraught with grave danger. Some of 
these men and women have been idle 
for weeks, months—yes, years; and 
they have come to a state of despera- 
tion. They are hungry and weary, 
and they see little hope ahead. They 
have families, children who are de- 
pendent upon them. And they face a 
10 per cent decrease in wage as their 
lot. It is but adding insult to injury, 
and misery for all. And as I saw 
these poor men and women I said to 
myself: what a penalty we pay in 
human life and suffering for this re- 
current fact of unemployment, which 
seems to be eating like a cancer into 
the very vitals of our industrial life! 

Let us consider first what the prob- 
lem of unemployment is in the textile 
industry. When, seven years ago, the 
Federal Engineering Council, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
made their important study of waste 
in industry, they included textiles as 
one of their basic industries. Mr. 
W. R. Bassett, a prominent engineer 
and authority on the industry, pointed 
out that textiles lead all other indus- 
tries in the number of establishments 
employing more than 250 workers 
each. It led all industries in the num- 
ber of plants the product of which 
has a value of more than $1,000,000. 
It was second only to the steel and 
iron industry in the amount of capital 
represented, which was then conserva- 
tively estimated at $3,500,000,000. 
The estimate was made that in 1920 
the value of products was very close 
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to $7,000,000,000, of which $499,- 
279,939 was exported. Textile 
plants were scattered from coast to 
coast, and numbered 12,964. 

The story of the textile industry in 
the past seven years has been a story 
of great change and fluctuations, and 
shifting of mills from the North to 
the South. Changes in styles have af- 
fected the industry — particularly 
woolen, in a most serious way—while 
the consumption of rayon mounted 
from 1920 to 1926 from 12,000,000 
to 75,000,000 pounds. One by one 
low-grade textile mills in New Eng- 
land have reduced their output or 
closed their doors, so that we have the 
spectacle of a dwindling industry in 
the North and a temporary booming 
industry in the South, with all the at- 
tendant problems of the mill village. 

The experience we have gained 
through control by mill management 
of the homes of their workers, their 
houses of worship, schools, and in 
fact of everything that enters into the 
life of the worker, has been that such 
conditions only continue to exist while 
the worker remains in ignorance. 

But what of the question of unem- 
ployment during this seven-year pe- 
riod? According to the index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries 
as prepared by the U. S. Federal Re- 
serve Board, there is a steady decline. 
With the exception of 1923, from 
1919 to 1925 the volume of employ- 
ment has diminished. The Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis, stated to 
the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Los Angeles last 
fall, if the textile mills worked to 
normal capacity for six months they 
would supply the demand of the 
American people for one year. 
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What has been the effect upon the 
worker as a result of these shifts and 
changes of the industry, and the 
mounting volume of unemployment? 

The net result of all these changes 
in the industry and the mounting vol- 
ume of unemployment is to steadily 
decrease the wages in the industry, 
until today the average real wage of 
the cotton textile worker is less than 
in 1914, making proper allowance for 
the great increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, and this in spite of the fact that 
from 1914 to now the average output 
per worker increased over 200 per 
cent. 

The policy of the high wage and 
high productivity that has prevailed 
in many of the other skilled trades, 
which accounts for their prosperity, 
has never been applied to the textile 
industry. The reverse course is true. 
Whenever it is necessary to reduce 
costs, the first way is to reduce wages. 
And yet I want to point out that ac- 
cording to the waste report that the 
responsibility for waste in the textile 
industries has been placed as folows: 


50.2 per cent for management 
40.2 per cent for outside contacts 
(largely controllable by the 
industry as a whole) 
9.6 per cent for labor (largely con- 
trollable by labor itself ) 


These are the facts. They are 
stern facts which we must face. They 
constitute the challenge of the pres- 
ent and the future. 

The time has arrived when, in my 
judgment, the industry is faced with 
three alternatives: (1) the poor 
houses which darkened the hills and 
industrial centers of Ireland and Eng- 
land in the middle of the nineteenth 
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century; (2) some form of govern- 
ment subsidy; or (3) a possibility of 
finding within the industry itself a 
capacity to meet these serious prob- 
lems with which the industry as an 
industry is confronted. Nothing less 
than a courageous and far-seeing 
view of this whole matter will avail 
if the industry is going to redeem 
itself from within. We can not evade 
or temporize with such a great prob- 
lem as unemployment any longer. 
We can not solve it by meeting the 
situation in a local area alone. The 
problem has beome national and in- 
deed international. We must deal 
with it on such a basis. 

I, therefore, propose in behalf of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, to the textile industry of the city 
of Passaic, and through them to the 
textile industry in America that a 
joint research committee be appointed 
on which both management and labor 
are equally represented. 

I propose that such a joint committee 
through specific agreement undertake 
to employ competent research assist- 
ance to ascertain the facts and devise 
methods for the security of employ- 
ment and the stabilization of indus- 
try and for the study of such other 
matters as arise out of the considera- 
tion of this great problem. I desire 
to call the attention of the employers 
in the textile industry to the highly 
constructive method which was fol- 
lowed by the Secretary of Commerce 
following the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment in 1921 in the ap- 
pointment of a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Owen D. Young 
on “Business Cycles and Unemploy- 
ment.” Under the authority of this 
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research committee upon which labor 
was represented a competent research 
body was employed to make the study 
of the facts and report to the com- 
mittee. Such a research, which would 
explore the whole problem of the 
status of the textile industry in its 
local, national and international as- 
pect, is imperatively needed. It alone 
promises a permanent solution to a 
problem which has become increas- 
ingly serious. Anything less than 
such a research study would not be 
worthy of either the magnitude of 
the problem nor of the great suffer- 
ing which now bears so heavily on the 
textile workers. 

May I call attention also to an- 
other such research set up by Secre- 
tary Hoover on “Seasonal Operation 
in the Construction Industries,” upon 
which representatives of the Building 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor were nominated 
in addition to another representative 
of organized labor, under the chair- 
manship of Ernest N. Trigg. To 
the preparation and publication of 
this important research the American 
Federation of Labor joined with 
other bodies in contributions of funds 
and services. 

In behalf of the United Textile 
Workers of America I not only pro- 
pose this plan for joint research into 
the basic facts of the textile industry, 
but I pledge the amount of $1,000 as 
our initial contribution to this study. 
I invite the representatives of the 
Textile Industry of America to join 
with us in dealing with this problem 
in the only manner that it will ever 
be scientifically settled. 
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LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES’ 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE? 





Number 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 











2,610,444, 953 
3,427,037, 884 
4,078, 332,433 
10, 533,400,340 
8, 202,324, 339 
11,009, 297, 726 
10, 729, 968,927 





6,293 ,694, 743 
8,529, 260,992 
9,878, 345 , 893 


25,041,698 ,490 
18,332, 227,487 
25, 850,300,451 
26, 778,066,026 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





477.37 
518.07 
579.62 
1,157.98 
1,180.77 
1,254.17 
1,279.78 


100 

108.5 
121.4 
242.6 
247.3 
262.7 





1,150.92 
1,289.37 
1,403.92 
2,752.93 
2,639.03 

2,944.84 
268.1 | 3,193.85 


100 

112.0 
122.0 
239.2 
229.3 
255.9 
277.5 











per wag 


Real wage income 


e-earner 


Labor's share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





477.37 
438.30 
429.03 
474.19 
510.71 
561.40 
563.04 





100 
91.8 
89.9 
99.3 

107.0 

117.6 

117.9 








100 
99.5 











Value added 
by manu- 
facturing. 

Index 


Production 
of goods. 


Index 


Year 





100 

104.0 
113.4 
224.4 
207.2 
189.7 
186.6 


100 

130.3 
138.5 
177.3 
140.6 
216.5 
228.0 


100 

135.5 
157.0 
397.9 
291.3 
410.7 
425.5 


1904. 
1909. 
1914. 
1919. 
1921. 
1923. 
1925. 














The number of wage-earners in- 
creases from 1904 to 1909, to 1914, 
to 1919. From 1919 to 1921 the 
number decreases sharply but in- 
creases again from 1921 to 1923, 
without reaching, however, the 1919 
level. From 1923 to 1925 the num- 
ber decreases again. 

The total amount of wages paid 
increases from 1904 to 1909, to 
1914, to 1919. From 1919 to 1921 
a sharp decline occurs, followed, 
from 1921 to 1923, by an increase 
which lifts the total amount above 
the 1919 level. From 1923 to 1925 
the total amount of wages paid de- 
creases. 

The value added by manufacture 
increases from 1904 to 1909, to 
1914, to 1919. From 1919 to 1921 


1Continued from March, 1928, AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 

? Figures for 1904, 1909, 1914, 1919 include 
establishments reporting products under $5,000 
in value. Figures for 1925 exclude “Coffee 
roasting and spice grinding”. 
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a decrease occurs, followed by an in- 
crease from 1921 to 1923, which 
lifts the value above that of 1919. 
The increase continues from 1923 to 
1925. 

The money wage income per wage- 
earner increases in each period under 
review, reaching in 1925 a level by 
168.1 per cent above that of 1904. 

The value added per wage- 
earner increases from 1904 to 1909, 
to 1914, to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921 it decreases, but increases again 
from 1921 to 1923 and from 1923 
to 1925, in 1925 being 177.5 per cent 
above the 1904 level. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909 and from 1909 to 1914, in 
1914 being 10.1 per cent below the 
1904 level. From 1914 to 1919 it 
increases but does not reach the 1904 
level. From 1919 to 1921 it passes 
the 1904 level and the increase con- 
tinues from 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925. In 1925 the real 
wage income is 17.9 per cent above 
the 1904 level. 

Labor’s share decreases from 
1904 to 1909 by 3.1 per cent. From 
1909 to 1914 it increases and con- 
tinues so from 1914 to 1919, passing 
the 1904 level, and from 1919 to 
1921, in 1921 being 7.7 per cent 
above the 1904 level. From 1921 
to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925 the 
share decreases, in 1925 being 3.4 
below the 1904 level. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 0.8 per cent above the 1904 
level. In 1925 the share is on about 
the same level as in 1909, that means 
Labor’s share in the income of the 
industry, or, from the point of view 
of the manufacturer, the expenses of 
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the manufacturer for Labor are in 
1925 about the same as in 1909. In 
the period 1904 to 1925 the share of 
Labor, the Labor expenses of the 
manufacturer did not change very 
much. The highest downward fluctu- 
ation is to a level by 3.4 per cent 
below that of 1904, the highest up- 
ward fluctuation is to a level by 7.7 
per cent above that of 1904. 

The physical volume of production 
increases from 1904 to 1909, to 
1914, to 1919. From 1919 to 1921 
it decreases, but increases again ma- 
terially from 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925. 

Prices increase from 1904 to 
1909, to 1914, to 1919. From 1919 
to 1921, from 1921 to 1923 and 
from 1923 to 1925 they decrease. 


SUMMARY 


Looking over the tables presented 
in these studies we find most different 
developments in the individual indus- 
tries. 

True, in all industries the money 
wage income of the wage-earner in- 
creased during the period 1904- 
1925. But in some industries it in- 
creased far above the average, in 
others far below the average of 
manufacturing industry as a whole. 
In the photo-engraving industry it 
increased, for instance, by 227.6 per 
cent, while the increase in the smelt- 
ing and refining industry was only 
94.6 per cent. The increase in the 
photo-engraving industry was by 
more than 140 per cent higher than 
that in the smelting and refining in- 
dustry. But while the increase in the 
photo-engraving industry was only 
35 per cent above the general aver- 
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age, the general average was 78 per 
cent above the increase in the smelt- 
ing and refining industry. That 
means that the highest wage increase 
was not as much above the average 
as the smallest increase was below 
the average increase. 

The following table lists for 1904 
and 1925 the industries in which the 
wage-earner received an _ income 
above the average income paid in 
manufacturing industry as a whole: 


1904 

Brass, bronze, and other nonferrous 
alloys, and manufactures of these 
alloys and of copper 

Bread and other bakery products 

Cement 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies 

Engraving, steel and copperplate, 
and plate printing 

Flour, feed and other grain-mill 
products 

Gas, manufactured, illuminating and 
heating 

Glass 

Lithographing 

Marble, slate and stone work 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies 
and motor-vehicle parts 

Musical instruments and phono- 
graphs 

Paper and wood pulp 

Petroleum refining 

Photo-engraving,- not done in print- 
ing establishments 

Planing mills 

Printing and publishing: book and job 

Printing and publishing: newspapers 
and periodicals 

Railroad repair shops 

Ship and boat building 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
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Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 

Steel works and rolling mills 


1925 

Brass, bronze, and other nonferrous 
alloys, and manufactures of these 
alloys and of copper 

Bread and other bakery products 

Cement 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

Electrical machinery apparatus and 
supplies 

Engraving, steel and copperplate, 
and plate printing 

Gas, manufactured, illuminating and 
heating 

Lithographing 

Marble, slate and stone work 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies 
and motor-vehicle parts 

Musical instruments and phono- 
graphs 

Paper and wood pulp 

Petroleum refining 

Photo-engraving, not done in printing 
establishments 

Planing mills 

Printing and publishing: book and 
job 

Printing and publishing: newspapers 
and periodicals 

Railroad repair shops 

Rubber industries 

Ship and boat building 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals ) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 

Steel works and rolling mills 

Wearing apparel, women’s 


As the table shows, there have 
been only a few changes. Almost the 
same industries in 1904 and in 1925 
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pay an income above the average in- 
come in manufacturing industry as a 
whole. Only a few have been 
dropped from the list in 1925: the 
flour, feed and other grain-mill pro- 
ducts, and the glass industry. And 
only a few have been added to the 
list in 1925: the rubber industries 
and the industry manufacturing 
wearing apparel, women’s. 

In industry as a whole the in- 
come increased in all periods under 
review, from 1904 to 1909, to 1914, 
to 1919, to 1921, to 1923, to 1925. 
In the individual industries the de- 
velopment was somewhat different. 

From 1904 to 1909 the income 
increased in all industries, except 
those manufacturing lumber and tim- 
ber products, and glass. 

From 1909 to 1914 the income in- 
creased in all industries. 

From 1914 to 1919 the income in- 
creased in all industries. 

From 1919 to 1921 the develop- 
ment was different in different indus- 
tries. The following table lists the 
industries in which the income de- 
creased from 1919 to 1921: 


Brass, bronze and other nonferrous 
alloys, and manufactures of these 
alloys and of copper 

Canning and preserving 

Chemicals not elsewhere classified 

Cotton manufactures 

Leather: tanned, curried and finished 

Lumber and timber products 

Rubber industries 

Ship and boat building 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals ) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 

Steel works and rolling mills 


The same situation prevails from 
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1921 to 1923. The following table 

gives a list of the industries in which 

the income decreased from 1921 to 

1923: 

Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

Bread and other bakery products 

Druggists’ preparations; patent med- 
icines and compounds; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations 

Flour, feed and other grain-mill 
products 

Gas, manufactured, illuminating and 
heating 

Glass 

Petroleum refining 

Railroad repair shops 

Ship and boat building 

Slaughtering and meat packing 


Wearing apparel, men’s 


From 1923 to 1925 the average 
income decreased in the following 
industries : 


Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

Canning and preserving 

Cement 

Cotton manufactures 

Railroad repair shops 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals ) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 

Wearing apparel, men’s 

Wool-manufactures group 


In the following industries the in- 
come decreased from 1921 to 1923 
as well as from 1923 to 1925: 


Boots and shoes, other than rubber 
Railroad repair shops 
Wearing apparel, men’s 


The irregularity is astounding. 
There really seems to be no uniform- 
ity in the movement of earnings. 
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While they increase in the one indus- 
trial group they decrease in the other, 
and while they increase in one indi- 
vidual industry they decrease in an- 
other although both belong to the 
same industrial group. 

As far as the real wage income is 
concerned, there was a general tend- 
ency to decrease up to 1914 and to 
increase from 1914 to 1925. 

From 1904 to 1909 the income 
decreased in all industries, except 
that refining petroleum. 

From 1909 to 1914 the real wage 
income decreased in all industries, 
except in the following: 


Canning and preserving 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

Druggists’ preparations; patent med- 
icines and compounds; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations 

Glass 

Knit goods 

Lumber and timber products 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies 
and motor-vehicle parts 

Rubber industries 

Ship and boat building 

Steam and electric railroad cars 


From 1914 to 1919 there is gen- 
eral tendency towards an increase of 
the real wage income. Only in the 
following industries it decreased: 


Bookbinding and blank-book making 

Bread and other bakery products 

Confectionery 

Druggists’ preparations; patent med- 
icines and compounds; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies 

Engraving, steel and copperplate, 

and plate printing 





Glass 

Lithographing 

Marble, slate and stone work 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies 
and motor-vehicle parts 

Musical instruments and _ phono- 
graphs 

Photo-engraving, not done in print- 
ing establishments 

Planing mills 

Printing and publishing: book and 
job 

Printing and publishing: newspapers 
and periodicals 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals) 


From 1919 to 1921 the real wage 
income increased except in the fol- 
lowing industries: 


Brass, bronze, and other nonferrous 
alloys, and manufactures of these 
alloys and of copper 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

Lumber and timber products 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals ) 

Steel works and rolling mills 


From 1921 to 1923 the real wage 
income increased except in the fol- 
lowing industries: 


Druggists’ preparations; patent med- 
icines and compounds; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations 

Gas, manufactured, illuminating and 
heating 

Petroleum refining 

Railroad repair shops 

Slaughtering and meat packing 


From 1923 to 1925 the real wage 
income increased a trifle. In the fol- 
lowing industries it decreased: 
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Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

Canning and preserving 

Cement 

Confectionery 

Cotton manufactures 

Lumber and timber products 

Railroad repair shops 

Ship and boat building 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 

Steel works and rolling mills 

Wearing apparel, men’s 

Wool-manufactures group 


The real wage income declined 
from 1921 to 1923 as well as from 
1923 to 1925 only in the railroad 
repair shops. 

Again we find a great irregularity. 
There is no uniformity in the de- 
velopment neither among the indus- 
trial groups nor among the individual 
industries belonging to one group. 

But in most of the industries the 
real wage income was below the 
1904 level in the years 1909, 1914, 
and 1919, and in the years 1921, 
1923 and 1925 above the 1904 level. 
The following table gives the indus- 
tries which were above the 1904 level 
in any of the years 1909, 1914 and 
1919: 

Petroleum refining (1909) 

Canning and preserving (1919) 
Cement (1919) 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

(1919) 

Cotton manufactures (1919) 
Leather: tanned, curried and finished 
(1919) 
Paper and wood pulp (1919) 
Petroleum refining (1919) 
Rubber industries (1919) 
Ship and boat building (1919) 
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Silk manufactures (1919) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 
(1919) 

Steel works and rolling mills (1919) 

Wearing apparel, men’s (1919) 

Wearing apparel, women’s (1919) 

Wool-manufactures group (1919) 


The following table gives the in- 
dustries which were below the 1904 
level in any of the years belonging to 
the second series of years (1921, 
1923 and 1925): 

Brass, bronze, and other nonferrous 
alloys, and manufactures of these 
alloys and of copper (1921) 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
(1921) 

Musical instruments 
graphs (1921) 

Wooden boxes (1921) 

Engraving, steel and copperplate, 
and plate printing (1921, 1923, 
1925) 

Glass (1921, 1923, 1925) 

Lumber and timber products (1921, 
1923, 1925) 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals) (1921, 1923, 1925) 

Tobacco manufactures (1921, 1923, 
1925) 


and _ phono- 


It is important to note that there 
are five industries with over 700,000 
wage-earners in 1925, that is about 
9 per cent of all manufacturing wage- 
earners, who receive in 1925 a real 
wage income which is smaller than 
that they received in 1904. 

Labor’s share in the value added, 
or, from the point of view of the 
manufacturer, the costs of Labor, de- 
veloped differently in different years 
in different industries. In some in- 
dustries the share increased, in some 
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it decreased; in some industries it 
fluctuated very much, in some indus- 
tries it was quite stable; in some 
years it increased in the majority of 
the industries, in some years there is 
no outspoken tendency and in some 
years it decreased in the majority of 
the industries. The whole develop- 
ment of Labor’s share seems to be 
even more irregular than that of 
either the money or the real wage 
income. 

If we survey at first only the in- 
dustrial groups, including the iron 
and steel industrial group, which we 
assume to be fairly represented by 
“steel works and rolling mills,” we 
find that if there was any marked ten- 
dency in any of the periods under re- 
view, it was in the last periods, 1919 
to 1921, 1921 to 1923, and 1923 to 
1925. This is an interesting fact, 
since we found with the money and 
real wage income, that just during 
these three periods their develop- 
ment “was especially irregular and 
much more regular during the three 
others, 1904 to 1909, 1909 to 1914 
and 1914 to 1919. As far as Labor’s 
share is concerned, the period from 
1919 to 1921 shows a general in- 
crease in the share of Labor, twelve 
out of fourteen groups following this 
trend. From 1921 to 1923 and 
from 1923 to 1925 the share declines 
in eleven and twelve, respectively, 
out of fourteen industrial groups. 

The share decreased from 1919 
to 1921 only in the railroad repair 
shops and in the transportation 


equipment, air, land, and water in- 
dustrial groups. 

The share increased from 1921 to 
1923 only in the musical instruments 
and phonographs, in the rubber in- 
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dustries, and in the transportation 
equipment, air, land, and water in- 
dustrial groups. 

The share increased from 1923 to 
1925 only in the lumber and allied 
products and in the textiles and their 
products industrial groups. 

In the majority of the individual 
industries the share of Labor was be- 
low the 1904 level in the years 1909, 
1914 and 1925, while in 1919, 1921 
and 1923 it was above the 1904 level 
in most of the industries. The fol- 
lowing table lists those industries in 
which the share of Labor, in which 
the costs of Labor to the manufac- 
turer, in the years 1909, 1914 and 
1925 were above the 1904 level: 


Brass, bronze, and other nonferrous 
alloys, and manufactures of these 


alloys and of copper (1914, 
1925) 
Clay-products industries (1909, 
1914, 1925) 


Confectionery (1914, 1925) 

Cotton manufactures (1914) 

Druggists’ preparations; patent med- 
icines and compounds; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations 
(1909, 1914, 1925) 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies (1909) 

Flour, feed and other grain-mill 
products (1925) 

Gas, manufactured, illuminating and 
heating (1925) 

Knit goods (1914) 

Lumber and timber products (1909, 


1914, 1925) 

Marble, slate and stone work 
(1909) 

Musical instruments and _phono- 


graphs (1909, 1925) 
Paper and wood pulp (1914, 1925) 
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Photo-engraving, not done in print- 

ing establishments (1909, 1914) 
Planing mills (1909, 1914) 

Printing and publishing: book and 

job (1925) 
Rubber _ industries 

1925) 

Ship and boat building (1914, 1925) 
Smelting and refining (nonferrous 

metals) (1909, 1914, 1925) 
Steam and electric railroad cars 

(1909, 1914, 1925) 

Steel works and rolling mills (1914, 

1925) 

Wearing apparel, 

1914, 1925) 
Wooden boxes (1909, 1914) 
Wool-manufactures group (1914, 

1925) 

The following table lists the indus- 
tries in which the share of Labor was 
below the 1904 level in the years 
1919, 1921 and 1923: 
Bookbinding and blank-book making 

(1919, 1921, 1923) 

Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

(1919, 1921, 1923) 

Bread and other bakery products 

(1919) 

Canning and preserving 

1921, 1923) 

Cement (1919, 1921, 1923) 

Chemicals} not elsewhere classified 
(1921, 1923) 

Confectionery (1919) 

Cotton manufactures (1919, 1921, 

1923) 

Dyeing and finishing textiles (1919, 

1921, 1923) 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

supplies (1919, 1921, 1923) 
Engraving, steel and copperplate, 

and plate printing (1919, 1921, 

1923) 


(1909, 1914, 


men’s (1909, 


(1919, 
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Flour, feed and other grain-mill 
products (1919) 

Furniture (1919, 1921, 1923) 

Glass (1919, 1921, 1923) 

Knit goods (1919, 1921, 1923) 

Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
(1919) 

Lithographing (1919, 1921, 1923) 

Marble, slate and stone work (1919, 
1921, 1923) 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies 
and motor-vehicle parts (1919, 
1921) 

Musical instruments 
graphs (1919) 

Petroleum refining (1919) 

Photo-engraving, not done in print- 
ing establishments (1919) 

Planing mills (1919, 1923) 

Printing and publishing: book and 
job (1919) 

Printing and publishing: newspapers 
and periodicals (1919, 1921, 

. 1923) 

Railroad repair shops (1921, 1923) 

Silk manufactures (1919, 1921, 
1923) 

Steam and electric railroad cars 
(1919, 1921) 

Tobacco manufactures (1919, 1921, 
1923) 

Wearing apparel, men’s (1919) 

Wearing apparel, women’s (1919, 
1923) 

Wooden boxes (1919) 


Wool-manufactures group 
1921, 1923) 


and_phono- 


(1919, 


Only in a few industries the share 
of Labor was below or above the 
1904 level throughout the whole 
period under review. The following 
table lists the industries in which the 
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share was below the 1904 level 
throughout the whole period under 
review: 


Bookbinding and blank-book making 

Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

Cement 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Engraving, steel and copperplate, 
and plate printing 

Furniture 

Glass 

Lithographing 

Printing and publishing: newspapers 
and periodicals 


Silk manufactures 
Tobacco manufactures 


In the following industries the 
share was above the 1904 level 
throughout the whole period under 
review: 


Clay-products industries 

Druggists’ preparations; patent med- 
icines and compounds; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet articles 

Lumber and timber products 

Rubber industries 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous 
metals) 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


September 
October 


November 


1928 
January 


What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in the product of manu- 
facturing industry. If the index in- 
creases the wage-earner knows that a 
greater part of industry’s income is 


*For an explanation of the construction of 
the index, see March, 1928, American 
Federationist. 


paid to him in the form of wages. 
If the index decreases, he knows that 
his share in industry’s income de- 
creases. But, we repeat again, the 
index indicates only the share of the 
wage-earner who is employed in man- 
ufacturing industry. It can happen, 
and it happened in the last year, that 
the number of wage-earners employed 
in manufacturing industry decreases, 
that those who can not find other 
jobs suffer, but that those who are 
employed get a larger proportion of 
what they produce than before. 

The purpose of the construction of 
the index is the following: If the 
share of Labor in the value of the 
product of industry declines, Labor’s 
purchasing power over the product 
produced by manufactures declines, 
Labor can buy comparatively fewer 
commodities and a business depres- 
sion may develop. The construction 
of the index, now, permits us to 
watch the share of Labor, to. watch 
Labor’s purchasing power, so that, if 
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Labor’s share should decline from 
month to month, we are enabled to 
warn industry and the public before 
it is too late. 

However, one should not think 
that if the share of Labor declines 
from, for instance, December to 
January, that this already indicates a 
dangerous situation. The change 
from one single month to another 
may have seasonal reasons and is not 
indicative as far as business depres- 
sion or business prosperity is con- 
cerned. It simply shows that in this 
or that month the share of Labor in 
the product has increased or de- 
creased, but does not indicate a gen- 
eral trend. However, if as in the 
last year Labor’s share was compara- 
tively high through all the months 
under review, and was comparatively 
higher in the last half of the year 
than in the first, one may have been 
justified in saying already in July or 
in September that the index indicates 
that there is no danger of depression 
in manufacturing industry, since the 
purchasing power of Labor employed 
in manufacturing industry was high 
enough to continue in buying its share 
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of the product produced by manufac- 
turing industry. 

The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1928 
January 


What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in all food and clothing 
commodities offered on the market. 
If the index increases the wage- 
earner knows that he can buy a 
greater share of the commodities 
offered on the market; if the index 
decreases, he knows that he can buy 
a smaller share. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS ' 


Percentage of unemployed 
members 
Oct. to Dec., Jan., 
1927 1928 
Bee, Gbs. oesccescs : 9.7 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 42.5 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 16.6 
Boston, Mass. 19.6 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 26.7 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 7.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio 18.6 
Cleveland, Ohio 33.8 
Denver, Colo. ....,... 21.3 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 2.10* 32.3 
Jersey City, N. J 12.4* 21.6 21.1 
Los Angeles, Calif. .. 16.2** 22.7 23.2 
Milwatkee, Wis. 7.3%* 9.8 7.9 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 8.1 11.6 10.4 


Feb., 
1928 
10.6 
40.9 
18.2 
20.3 
18.3 
11.6 
13.9 
36.0 
18.7 
30.1 


New York, N. Y. .... 
Omaha, Nebr. ........ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Antonio, Tex. .... 

San Francisco, Calif... 

Oe. B.S. ccc ccccs . 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 10.0 
Washington, D.C. .... 9.3** 


*Only for November and December. 

**Only for December. 

For an explanation of the collection and 
computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 
American Federationist. 





Tue INcoME AND STANDARD OF LIVING 
oF UNSKILLED LABORERS IN CHICAGO, 
by Leila Houghteling. Social Science 
Studies. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 1927. 224 pp. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Marguerite 
Steinfeld. 


HE Chicago Council of Social Agencies 

has calculated a standard budget to 
guide the Council in giving financial assist- 
ance to dependent families. (The budget 
is given in Appendix A of the study under 
review.) It was argued that this budget, 
if raised, “ would provide more 


generously for a dependent family than an 
unskilled wage-earner could provide for his 


family” (p. 6). As a result, the income 
and scale of living of unskilled laborers’ 
families in Chicago were investigated with 
the purpose of comparing the incomes with 
the Council’s budget. Miss Houghteling’s 
study gives the results of that investigation. 
The methods used are fully described, and 
the findings presented in many tables. Case 
histories illustrate the findings. 

Four hundred and sixty-seven laborers’ 
families were investigated. The men were 
unskilled or semiskilled laborers, married 
and having at least one child. They in- 
cluded American-born as well as foreign- 
born men. None of them were union mem- 
bers. 

The group is a favored group in many 
tespects. The men were able-bodied. Of 
the 467 studied, almost 75 per cent were 
between 25 and 45 years of age. They 
had been on the company payrolls con- 
tinuously during the year studied (1924). 
On the average, they had been in the em- 
ployment of one and the same firm for a 
considerable length of time, as many as 
48 per cent having been with one firm for 
at least five continuous years, and as many 
as 23 per cent for ten years and over. 
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Many of the men, therefore, had not been 
laid off during the depressions of 1924 and 
1921. 

The earnings for the year 1924 were, 
for some of the workers, as low as $900, 
for some of them as high as $2,300. For 
the great majority (91.3 per cent), wages 
ranged between $1,000 and $1,800. Al- 
most half of all the workers earned between 
$1,200 and $1,499. 

The wages were analyzed for the differ- 
ent race and age groups and with refer- 
ence to the length of time the men had 
worked for the firm. Race is shown to be 
a powerful factor in determining wages. 
Of all the white workers, over 50 per cent 
earned between $1,200 and $1,499, whereas 
only slightly over 30 per cent of the col- 
ored men fell in that wage group, and over 
40 per cent of the negroes earned between 
$1,000 and $1,199. The length of service 
and age—except in the highest age groups— 
influenced wages little, if at all. 

But the investigation was not concerned 
primarily with the earnings of the main 
provider in the household. Comparison of 
the chief wage-earner’s income with the 
minimum standard set by the Council 
showed that more than two-thirds of the 
families could not meet that standard on 
the father’s wages alone. And these wage- 
earners, we must remember, were “unusu- 
ally well situated.”” The importance of ad- 
ditional income sources becomes clear. 
Three hundred and fifty-five out of 467 
families had such other income sources. 
They are the wages of working mothers and 
children, money paid by boarders and room- 
ers, and income from property and gifts. 
The additional incomes earned often by 
sacrificing the families’ well-being (moth- 
ers’ work in 108 families) helped to bring 
up the total income of just over one-half 
of the families to the level set by the stand- 
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ard budget. After investigating how these 
families live, the author concludes that “the 
families living on a lower level than that 
provided by the budget estimate are living 
under conditions which utterly fail to pro- 
vide a standard of living that will make 
possible a high standard of physical, men- 
tal and moral health and efficiency for 
adults, the full physical and mental growth 
and development of children, and make pro- 
vision for their moral welfare” (pp. 130- 
131). 

But is this standard which was applied 
to these families too high? The following 
are items in the budget: 


Food: 
Man at hard, muscular work.. $3.00 per week 
Woman at moderately hard, 


muscular work ........0002 sme «|S 
Child, 12-14 years of age.... 2.70 “ “ 
Clothing: 
Man at ordinary out-door work. 6.50 per month 
Woman at home.............. —_—- * 


Working girl or boy...... $.15-10.20 * “* 

The budget assumes not more than two 
people to one single bed. For education, 
care of health, and recreation, an average 
of $1 per month per member of the fam- 
ily is allowed. As to the food allowance, 
we quote the study: “. . . while the 
Chicago Standard Budget allows a suffi- 
cient expenditure for adequate food, the 
expenditure may require considerable in- 
genuity on the part of the housewife in 
selecting the foods which are inexpensive 
and at the same time nutritious” (pp. 100- 
101). 

It is such a budget which is not reached 
by almost half of the families studied, in 
a workers’ group much more fortunately 
situated than the average unskilled labor- 
er’s family! 


Business CycLes AND Business MEas- 
UREMENTS. STUDIES IN QUANTITATIVE 
Economics. By Carl Snyder. New 
York, 1927. The Macmillan Company. 


340 pages. Price, $6.00. 


OMETIME ago a statistician employed 

by a trade union complained that sta- 
tistics of interest to labor are scattered 
around, not collected, not comparable, not 
complete. 
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Although collecting, making uniform and 
completing statistics is not the chief purpose 
of this book, it is just this work, done by 
the author as by-product of his studies, 
which makes the book valuable to labor. 

Only one example may be given. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has con- 
structed since 1910 an index of cost of liv- 
ing. This index is constructed two to four 
times in the single years. The Massachu- 
setts Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
constructs a monthly index of costs of liy- 
ing in Massachusetts. In the seventies and 
eighties of the last century the Russell Sage 
Foundation compiled estimates of family 
budgets. Since 1890 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has constructed an index of retail 
food prices—food being the principal item 
in the cost of living budget. Snyder took 
all these calculations and combined them 
into one index of cost of living from 1875 
to 1926, giving not only yearly, but 
monthly index figures. 

Other important indices not available 
elsewhere are for instance a monthly index 
of average wages since 1875, and a monthly 
index of wholesale prices since 1875. 

The purpose of the book is to indicate 
how to construct statistics measuring busi- 
ness conditions by suggesting certain index 
combinations. For trade unions the book 
is extremely valuable as a reference book. 


PosTPONING STRIKES: A STUDY OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL DispUTES INVESTIGATIONS 
Act oF Canapa. By Ben M. Selek- 
mann. New York, 1927. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 405 pp. Price $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Allon Peebles, University of 
Columbia. 


RADE union officials will find this a 

book containing singularly valuable in- 
fomation. And, especially, trade union 
leaders in the United States. Because of 
the definite tendency to introduce legisla- 
tion of a compulsory nature in the United 
States, the experience of Canada with its 
Industrial Disputes Act is of great im- 
portance; for, as the author has pointed 
out, conditions in the two countries are 
sufficiently similar to warrant the appli- 
cation of Canada’s experience in a general 
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way to our country. The frequent ref- 
erences to the success of the Canadian act, 
used as an argument favoring similar laws 
in this country, necessitate knowledge on 
the part of union leaders to combat this 
attitude intelligently. 

Mr. Selekman’s book provides this knowl- 
edge. It is an impartial, careful analysis. 
Because of the ease in obtaining labor 
opinion compared to that of employers, 
labor’s attitude is presented in greater de- 
tail. Perhaps of special interest to the 
union leaders is the conclusion that the 
reasons they advanced from time to time 
for their favorable or unfavorable attitude 
to the act, were not substantiated by the 
facts—that in reality basic economic con- 
ditions governed their approval or disap- 
proval of the act and not mere adminis- 
trative defects. 

But to summarize briefly the results of 
the study. First of all, the compulsory fea- 
tures of the act have virtually been a dead 
letter. They have not been enforced. So 
much so, it is considered by many inadvis- 
able to retain these clauses on the statute 


book. And they have not been enforced be- 
cause they were found inadvisable—they 
did not promote igdustrial peace! 

Again and again throughout the book the 
author stresses the conciliation aspect of 
the law. As an aid to conciliation, the law 


has been a great success. In practice the 
boards appointed to adjust differences, 
especially the chairmen, have attempted in 
a tactful, diplomatic way to reconcile the 
differences of opinion, and in most cases 
have succeeded. The main value of the 
book, consequently, lies in its analysis of 
the method of procedure of these boards. 
The chairmen have been of high quality, 
combining tact with a power of persuasion, 
the meetings have not been of a formal, 
technical nature, no effort has been made 
to draw up a regular procedure, or formu- 
late a code of principles as a basis for fur- 
ther decisions. This has given the boards 
a great deal of freedom, of elasticity, in ad- 
justing themselves to the particular dispute 
in hand and has been a main factor in their 
success. Conciliation and no compulsion 
has been the keynote. 
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This is, no doubt, a factor in explaining 
the present favorable attitude of labor to- 
wards this legislation. But the main ex- 
planation, according to the author, lies in 
the economic conditions since 1918, under 
which labor has stood to gain rather than 
lose by appealing to the boards. 

The act has not been uniformly success- 
fulful in those public utilities it was ap- 
plied to. Especially in coal-mining it has 
been of little effect. To what is this due? 
To basic economic difficulties. Conciliation 
can not overcome these. Canadian coal- 
mining with its instability of employment 
and the keen competition of the United 
States offers certain problems that mere 
conciliation boards can not solve. A 
limitation of this method to secure in- 
dustrial peace, according to the author, is 
the fact that it is suitable for smaller issues, 
more superficial difficulties. As a method 
to solve more fundamental economic prob- 
lems it is of limited use. 

Finally, the public. When the act was 
first passed, the theory was that the public, 
being intelligently informed as to the merits 
of any dispute, would bring pressure to 
bear in the right direction to ensure satis- 
factory results. This, like the compulsory 
features, has been a dead letter. In fact, 
the reports of the boards do not give in 
detail the facts of the situation, and even 
these limited reports are given little pub- 
licity. As a factor in the settlement of dis- 
putes, the public (What is it? How could 
it act as a unit in a strike or lockout? the 
author asks, ) has not been appealed to. 

In summary, the author concludes that 
both employers and employees favor it, not 
because of all its provisions, but because of 
the method of administration. Two fea- 
tures of the act, the compulsion and the ap- 
peal to public opinion, have been inopera- 
tive. As a conciliation measure the act has 
been decidedly successful; but when the 
issues were of a fundamental nature, the 
law has been of little assistance. 

To those who believe in legal restrictions 
as a solution of all ills, this study is recom- 
mended. It reiterates what almost every 
study of this sort has concluded—that in 
the field of industrial relations compulsion 
doesn’t work, conciliation does. 
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No adverse comment is made by the re- 
viewer. The form of the book is excellent 
A synopsis, charts, tables aid the presenta- 
tion. The language is as simple as the 
subject permits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
ProsBLeEM, by Rees J. Morgan. London. 
P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 1926. Pp. 


xv, 188. Price, 10s. 6d. Reviewed by 
Eugene Staley, University of Chicago. 


HE title of this book is promising, but 
the book itself is a disappointment. 
. Part I consists of a discussion of “The In- 
ternational Political and Economic Situa- 
tion at the Close of the Great War,” com- 
prising mainly rather poor summaries of 
Ray Stannard Baker’s “Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement” and Moulton and 
McGuire’s “Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” 
with added comments from other sources. 
In Part II, “Fluctuations of Unemploy- 
ment, 1914-1924,” the author takes up 
various countries of the world one at a 
time and states in one or two paragraphs 
something about the course of unemploy- 
ment in each during the war years; then 
he repeats this process for the period of 
depression following the armistice and for 
the period of recovery. One important con- 
clusion which the reader draws is that un- 
employment statistics have been lamentably 
inadequate in every country, and still are 
in most. The concluding chapters, like the 
rest of the book, are diffuse and lacking in 
analysis. The main point which the author 
seems to have in mind is that the problem 
of unemployment is a part of the general 
problem of industrial depressions, and 
therefore is linked up with foreign trade 
policies, international debts and monetary 
problems, and related phases of interna- 
tional politics. This is a real point, and it 
might well be made much more clear and 
emphatic than this book makes it. Trade 
unionists, and all who work for wages, 
have a definite stake in the problems of in- 
ternational peace, international trade rela- 
tions, and international financial affairs on 
account of the connection of these prob- 
lems with wages and employment. 

This book suffers from lack of careful 
statistical analysis of the unemployment 
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figures which it presents, and the reader is 
confused by the manner of their presenta- 
tion. There is only one chart in the book. 
The discussion of foreign trade problems 
and unemployment is quite superficial; at 
times it seems to proceed on the basis of an 
old fallacy which is unconsciously present 
in the thinking of many people even today; 
namely, the so-called “favorable” balance 
of trade (a surplus of exported goods over 
imported goods) is somehow better for a 
country than a so-called “unfavorable” 
balance of trade (a surplus of imported 
goods over exported goods). Every stand- 
ard textbook on economics takes special 
pains to refute this notion, but it still per- 
sists. 


THE MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, 
by Sidney J. Williams. A. W. Shaw 
Company. Chicago. 1927. 197 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 


Workers’ HEALTH AND Safety: A Sta- 
TISTICAL PROGRAM, by Robert Morse 
Woodbury, with the Aid of the Council 
and Staff of the Institute of Economics. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1927. 207 pp. Price, $2.50. Reviewed 
by S. Fried. 


NDUSTRIAL safety is a matter of 

great interest to trade unionists. Pro- 
tection against accident and health haz- 
ards, however, require study of technical 
problems which the trade unionist cannot 
undertake. These two volumes furnish 
practical suggestions from experts which 
will be of much value for accident preven- 
tion and improvement of health conditions. 

The first of the two books sets forth the 
essential information needed by a man who 
devotes all or part of his time to industrial 
safety. It is based on the experience and 
practice of the thousands of industrial or- 
ganizations with which the author has come 
into contact during twenty years of service 
as an industrial executive, in the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, and in the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

While engineering study of mechanical 
improvements is essential to reduce the 
hazards of industry, the major emphasis 
and the greater portion of space in this 
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book is given to safety organization and 
methods. The reason for this, the author 
states, is that “accident prevention is at 
bottom and in the main a problem of or- 
ganization and education.” Mr. Williams 
knows his field and has produced something 
of considerable use to those responsible for 
the safety of the workers. 

The second volume is a companion to 
the first in that it comprises a survey and 
constructive criticism of the available statis- 
tics of industrial accidents and workers’ 
health. The approach is as follows: first, a 
study of present-day problems in the fields 
of health and safety, with a view to bringing 
out the purposes for which statistics are re- 
quired ; second, the formulation of detailed 
specifications of the data needed to accom- 
plish these objects and purposes; third, an 
appraisal of the value of existing statistics ; 
fourth, a program of statistics adequate 
for use in the solution of current problems. 

The program advanced by the author in- 
cludes two types of recommendations: the 
abandonment of unnecessary compilations 
through the introduction of such changes 
as can be made without revolutionizing 
existing methods or procedure, and the de- 
velopment of a new series of statistics to 
meet present or anticipated requirements. 

The first book will be useful to trade 
unionists as a handbook of industrial safety. 
It will be helpful in dealing with concrete 
problems of accident prevention. The 
second is more for the specialist, suggesting 
the facts needed for the study of health and 
accident problems. 


Descriptive Economics, by R. A. Leh- 


feldt. 
Press, London. 
$1.00. 


Steps In INpustry, by Edmund E. Lin- 
coln. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1926. 215 pp. Price, 
$2.00. Reviewed by Harry M. Cassidy, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


TTRACTIVE titles, these. And the 
books are small. One approaches 
them in the hope that here, at last, are 
brief and simple statements “all about the 
economics mystery,” as the newsboys 


Published by Oxford University 
1927. 112 pp. Price, 
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It appears that these books 


might put it. - 
t 


have been made easy for beginners. 
us read. 

“Descriptive Economics,” so the preface 
tells us, aims to give a “plain account of 
the. facts, unmixed with theory.” It con- 
tains a readable sketch of the major char- 
acteristics of farming, mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation and finance. It de- 
scribes, for example, the various forms of 
farm tenancy, the organization of large- 
scale manufacturing enterprises, the work 
of the stock exchanges, and the monopolistic 
nature of railroad transport. Professor 
Lehfeldt generalizes readily about economic 
conditions in all the leading countries of 
the world, not alone his native South 
Africa. Thus the book has an international 
outlook which is stimulating. But many 
of the generalizations contained in it are 
so general that they can scarcely be said 
to be genuinely descriptive of economic 
conditions as they actually exist in the 
United States or any other country. 

“Steps in Industry” purports to be a 
simple presentation of “the principles that 
govern our wealth-getting and wealth- 
spending activities.” Tradition has it that 
these principles are dry-as-dust and make 
of economics a dismal science. But Mr. 
Lincoln outlines them in lively fashion, 
under such intriguing chapter headings as 
“The Man Who Takes the Risk,” “Ballots 
and Buncombe,” and “Business Means 
Creative Service.” In fact, the principles 
become quite sprightly. They are rejuve- 
nated under Mr. Lincoln’s skillful touch. 
They are almost coy. They insinuate 
themselves into our affections. 

Competition, we discover, guarantees 
efficiency in industry, fair wages to work- 
ers, good prices to consumers, and none 
but reasonable profits to business men. 
And competition, it is suggested, is quite 
general in the United States—for “cases 
of real monopoly in manufacturing and 
trading enterprises,” says the author, “are 
practically unknown in our country.” 

To quote further: “Opportunity is still 
open to all and rewards are usually in pro- 
portion to effort” ; “Profits are the 
reward of superior efficiency in manage- 
ment. As a rule, the highest wages 
are paid and the steadiest employment is 
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found in those concerns which make the 
highest profits”; “Within any competitive 
industry figures show that comparatively 
few concerns make any substantial profit 
and many are operated at a loss until they 
fail”; and so forth. 

Statements such as these, when taken 
together, lead very nicely to the conclusion 
expressed in the chapter heading “Business 
Means Creative Service.” In other words, 
they serve as a complete white-washing of 
the business system as we know it in the 
United States today. They suggest that 
things-as-they-are are just right. They en- 
courage apathy towards the multitudinous 
social and economic problems that surround 
us. This is the result that Mr. Lincoln 
achieves, whether he intends it or not. His 
principles have been nicely dressed up for 
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popular consumption. But a good many of 
them are old and rotten. Much of the 
competitive theory has been thoroughly dis- 
credited. Surely Mr. Lincoln, who is an 
economist of some repute, is aware of this. 
Why pass on out-of-date theory merely 
because it lends itself to simple statement? 

Although “Steps in Industry” is attrac- 
tively written and although it contains a 
considerable amount of clear explanation 
of the working of the economic system, it 
will probably yield the unsuspecting reader 
as much misconception as it will afford him 
enlightenment. Unfortunately, it has the 
tone of the familiar house organ whose 
chief purpose is to teach the workers 
“sound principles’ —to get up early, never 
tell lies, love their boss, and leave wage ad- 
vances to his enlightened decision. 


ROAD SONG 


“Where are you going?” he said. 
“Where are you going?” said I. 
Then he said, “Where the dawn throws red 
And silver over the sky; 
Somewhere the boughs are swinging, 
Somewhere a thrush is singing, 
Somewhere the winds are winging 
Through places wide and high.” 
And I shouted, “So am I!” 


“Of what are you dreaming?” he said. 
“Of what are you dreaming?” said I. 
And he said, “Of camp-fires red 
And a roof of starry sky; 
Of waking to find that the singing 
In boughs above me swinging 
Is not a dream; of springing 
To catch winds laughing by.” 
And I shouted, “So am I!” 


—GLENN 


Warp DresBAcH, 


In “Cliff Dwellings and Other Poems.” 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


OREGON 


Portland—Gust Anderson: 

The annual graduation of the Department of 
Vocational Education of the Portland Public 
Schools, which is operated in connection with 
the Federal and state governments, Oregon 
Building Congress, Apprenticeship Commission, 
civic and trade organizations, was held Thurs- 
day evening, February 2, in one of the public 
school buildings. There were eleven in the 
graduation class who received their journey- 
men diplomas in the various trades as follows: 
Steam engineers, sheet-metal workers, plasterers, 


bricklayers, plumbers, painters and paperhang- 
ers, and all have become members of the various 


local unions. On the program, which was in- 
terspersed with music, were representatives of 
the Oregon Building Congress, State Director 
for Vocational Education, Organized Labor, As- 
sociated General Contractors, Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Portland School Board and the En- 
gineering School of the Oregon State College. 
This school has been in existence for a num- 
ber of years and it is very evident that the 
organizations mentioned have taken a great 
interest in it because of the fact that there 
is a gradual increase in enrollment every year. 
The various building trades organizations are 
cooperating to the fullest extent with the other 
agencies to make the school a success. Carl 
Stebinger, President of the Associated General 
Contractors, in his talk said in part: “The com- 
munity is realizing the worth and effectiveness 
of the apprenticeship school. This is substan- 
tiated by the fact that there are about 200 young 
men enrolled and also many journeyman taking 
advanced work in their particular craft to round 
out their education while actively engaged in 
construction work. He also stated that the labor 
unions have cooperated and helped the schools 
because they wish to feel that the dignity of 
their crafts will be upheld by replacements and 
new acquisitions of young men _ thoroughly 
trained in their respective crafts, thus giving 


assurance that the average skill of the trades 
will not be depreciated, but that it will be 
increased. Mr. Frank L. Shull, who is presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, also a mem- 
ber of the School Board and a friend of Or- 
ganized Labor, said in part: “We are now 
rapidly getting to be a nation of industry and I 
think that the time has come when we are going 
to give more attention in our schools to voca- 
tional training and testing.” He also paid high 
compliment to organized labor for the active 
participation in making this school a success. 
The school superintendent, Mr. Charles A. Rice, 
also complimented the students and wished them 
good luck in their new endeavor and pledged 
continued support to make this apprenticeship 
school a great success. He then presented the 
students with their diplomas. Certificates of 
merit were presented to eight other students 
who were high in their classes. 

On January 18, 1928, the culinary workers, 
which includes the cooks and _ assistants, 
waiters, waitresses and soft-drink dispensers, 
held a joint public installation in the Labor 
Temple, which was attended by several hun- 
dred people. This is an annual event of 
this organization and has proven to be a 
great success in the way of creating interest 
and good will among the members. After 
the installation, the audience listened to a 
very educational and entertaining program 
which was followed by a dance and refresh- 
ments. During the month of January the 
officers of the Central Labor Council assisted 
the Bakery Workers Local No. 114 in 
signing an agreement with the Independent 
Cracker Company, manufacturers of Liberty 
Products. We feel that this was a distinct vic- 
tory because there is no union cracker manu- 
facturers on the coast that we know of. All 
packages will bear the label of the International 
Bakery Workers Union. An appeal has been 
forwarded to all local unions and their mem- 
bers to patronize this product. Since February 
first an agreement has been signed through the 
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CELOTEX 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in more than 217,000 homes. 


Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future the Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 





CELOTEX Makes Homes Summer Cool 
2 lS oe 
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Is Stimulating 
Home-Building 


If You are Planning 
A Home of Your Own 


The truly modern home is the Insulated Home. Celo- 
tex, due to its remarkable insulating qualities, has 
virtually become the Nation’s Home Insulating Mate- 
rial. Because of the reduction in heating costs which 
Celotex always provides, the use of Celotex in house 
construction is a necessity rather than an added luxury. 


If you are planning to build or buy a home for your- 
self and family, permit The Celotex Company to serve 
you by furnishing complete facts and data on Celotex 
Protection for your home. Request your copy of the 
new Celotex Building Book just off the press. It 
covers, in a most interesting way, this important sub- 
ject. Simply address a postal to The Celotex Com- 
pany, 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CELOTEX 





CELOTEX Keeps Homes Winter Warm 
ar Es (ee ee ll 
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assistance of the Central Labor Council with the 
Tucker Coffee Company, dealers in coffee, tea 
and spices. The firm employs clerks who 
affiliated with the Retail Clerks Union as well 
as the drivers who have affiliated with the 
Team and Auto Truck Drivers Local. We are 
also engaged in assisting many other locals in 
increasing their membership. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles —Prank L. Johnston: 


It is estimated that there are 70,000 out of 
work here. No plans outlined by any of the 
city departments to relieve this unemployment 
except the Park Commission. The Governor’s 
attention has been called to the fact that non- 
citizens are working over-time on state high- 
way work and yet no “Help Wanted” signs 
displayed. Every candidate for judge appears 
before our Central Labor Council Joint Board 
and states his views on injunctions prior to 
securing Labor’s endorsement. A copy of Mr. 
Frey’s work has been sent to each judge in the 
county. The Southern California Telephone 
Company asks its employees to sign contracts 
that they will not belong to a labor union. 
Several firms who are members of the M. and 
M. Association have yellow-dog contracts. Elec- 
tricians, machinists,. studio carpenters, team- 
sters, cleaners and dyers have recently added 
new members to their ranks. Local unions of 
movie wardrobe workers and building service 
employees were organized. The blacksmiths 
local union was reorganized and the municipal 
drivers have amalgamated with the teamsters. 
Brewery workers, printers, cooks, musicians and 
ladies’ garment workers have recently negotiated 
wage agreements. The State Housing Com- 
mission has secured some good results along 
lines of ventilation, sanitation, etc. However, 
no appreciable results shown in the industrial 
plants of the city. 


San Bernardino.—C. O. Whitlock: 


Unemployment is a serious problem among 
the carpenters and painters. The misuse of the 
injunctions is under discussion at all meetings. 
Carpenters have recently increased their mem- 
bership. 


CANADA 


W indsor—John McKay: 


The Building Trades Council and the Wind- 
sor Trades and Labor Council have had some 
very interesting meetings. The central office of 
the Trades Council keeps records of wages, 
hours and unemployment. 
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COLORADO 
Colorado Springs.—Elmer H. Perrin: 


Our discussion club, composed of students of 
the Labor College, meets twice each month. 
Efforts are being made to organize the meat 
cutters. Electrical workers have life insurance. 
The Rock Island shops have company unions. 
Painters are making efforts for the five-day 
week. The carpenters have kept a full-time 
business agent in the field since last November 
with very beneficial results. Not only has con- 
siderable work been won away from non-union 
contractors, but it has tended to stimulate in- 
terest in the union meetings by doubling the 
attendance at the meetings. A Ladies Auxiliary 
to the Carpenters has been formed. Working 
conditions in this vicinity have been very slack 
during the past winter but things seem to in- 
dicate that the building trades will have a 
normal year. 


CONNECTICUT 
Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 


Work in all trades is slack. The unorganized 
are also hit hard. The lull in the building 
trades is probably seasonal. The injunction has 
never been used against us in this city as we 
have had very few strikes for a number of 
years. Some firms carry group insurance for 
their employees, but with the exception of the 
Southern N. E. Telephone Company there are 
no company unions. Common laborers have 
taken in sixty new members since April 1, 1927, 
and they are asking for 12% cents an hour 
April 1. 


FLORIDA 
Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 


Unemployment is a serious problem in this 
locality in all trades. No programs for public 
works have been undertaken to relieve it. No 
new unions have been organized and no new 
wage agreements adjusted. 


Tampa.—R. B. Lovett: 


Employment in all trades is bad, but espe- 


cially so among the building crafts. Public 
improvements have closed down almost entirely. 
Our State Federation of Labor and Central 
Bodies are working against the misuse of the 
injunction. The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
and the Tampa Electric Company require ap- 
plicants for work to sign agreements that they 
will not belong to a labor union. 
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In the Day’s Work 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Mississippi was rising sul- 
lenly—ripping jagged crevasses in 

even the most stoutly built levees, 
inundating wide areas of farm lands, mak- 
ing thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin 
through the streets. A government 
steamer rescued goo refugees, but the 
four telephone operators refused to for- 
sake their posts. The telephone company 
notified the operators that they were 
not expected to stay. Friends warned 
them to leave at once. They decided to 
remain on duty, and the exchange was 
the only thing in town that continued 
to carry on. 


a 


The world hears little of “the 
spiritofservice”’ until timesofemer- 
gency and disaster... when a flood 

on the Mississippi or in New England, a 
storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit is always 
present. Each hour of every day, tele- 
phone calls of life or death importance 
speed over the wires of the nation-wide 
system, and telephone users confidently 
rely upon the loyalty and devotion to 
duty of the men and women who make 
this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is 
the daily work of the more than 310,000 
Bell System employees. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Florence C. Hanson: 

All teachers local unions show a gain in 
membership except No. 3, Chicago Women, 
which has fallen off about 25 per cent. New 
York Union, No. 5, shows an increase of 195; 
Memphis, No. 52, 134, and Washington, No. 
8, 72; Washington, D. C., No. 198, nearly 300 
per cent. Charter applications have been issued 
to Chicago, No. 199, Seattle, Wash., No. 200, 
Rock Springs, Wyo., No. 201, Superior, Wis., 
No. 202, and Denver, Col., No. 203. We-have 
many calls for assistance in organization but 
on account of shortage of funds are unable to 
take care of them. 


Christopher —E. K. Eikins: 

There is unemployment among the painters, 
hod carriers and carpenters. Some hard roads 
are to be built this spring. The use of the 
injunction is discussed by union men. In the 


wage scales that have been negotiated no dis- 
agreements have arisen so far. 


Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 

There is unemployment among the miners and 
common laborers. No public works have been 
started to relieve this situation. Our City 
Health Department is doing good work along 
the lines of sanitation, ventilation, etc. A new 
temporary Labor temple has been opened, where 
most all local unions are meeting. A women’s 
union label league has been formed with over 
100 members. 


West Frankfort—F. J. Rauback: 

There is unemployment in all trades but 
principally in coal mining. Three of our eight 
mines, employing 2,400 workers, closed in- 
definitely. State road building program and 
local improvements will provide employment 
for a few. Everything possible is being done 
to arouse sentiment against the misuse of the 
injunction, though we have no trouble locally 
on account of our thoroughly organized com- 
munity. All unions are gradually increasing 
membership. An application has been made for 
newsboys charter for a local union. We have 
800 in line for this union. Nurses Local Union, 
No. 17818, received a wage increase of $10.00 
per month. We have splendid sanitary plants 
with the exception of mining, and this too is 
above the average. 


INDIANA 


Anderson —Howard Dockter: 


Brother James Lecklie gave a very interest- 
ing talk on union principles. Efforts are being 
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made by our Union Label League to increase 
the use of union label goods. All local unions 
pay sick benefits; brick masons have old age 
pensions and the molders provide life insurance 
for their members. 


Boonville—Frank Freeman: 

There is unemployment in all trades except 
coal mining and work is not plentiful in that. 
Programs for public works have been under- 
taken to relieve unemployment. 


Clinton —Joseph B. Trunko: 

There is unemployment among the miners. No 
public work has been started to relieve it. We 
are constantly carrying press notices on the 
injunction and its abuse. 


Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

There is unemployment in the building trades. 
Programs for public works have been under- 
taken to relieve this situation. Culinary work- 
ers have increased their membership. We have 
continual discussion on the abuse of the in- 
junction. 


Indiana polis.—Chas. Lutz: 


Employment in the miscellaneous trades is 
bad; in the building and printing trades, good. 
Letters against the misuse of the injunction have 
been sent to senators and representatives. Union 
membership. is gradually increasing. A local 
union of teamsters was installed. Efforts are 
being made to organize retail clerks. In April 
of this year all building craftsmen received 
increases. 


Muncie.—Ed Kehrer: 

While we have quite a few unemploved the 
situation is not serious. No public works have 
opened up. Most of our plants have good 
ventilation and sanitation. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Chas. Olinger: 


There is unemployment in all trades. 
of our firms require applicants to sign agree- 
ments that they will not belong to a labor 
union. The musicians have added 15 new 
members to their ranks. 


None 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 

There is unemployment in all trades except 
plumbing. Building operations are to start 
soon on a six-story hotel, a three-story office 
building and a factory which will relieve un- 
employment a little. The West Kentucky Coal 
Company asks its employees to sign agreements 
that they will not belong to a labor union. 
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Operation 
and Co-operation 


"Team WORK WINS— 
organized effort overcomes obstacles 
—reaches goals. 


And it is the constant, loyal, intelligent 
co-operation of every Baltimore & Ohio 
employee throughout 100 years of 
progress that has brought to America’s 
First Railroad the large measure of 
public good will that it enjoys today. 
Co-operation—the spirit that recognizes 
service to our railroad—service to the 
communities along our right of way— 
as paramount. 


The will to do—the will to please—the 
will to lend a helping hand—that is 
the co-operation that makes efficient 
operation possible. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


SERVING THE PUBLIC SINCE 1827 
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MAINE 


W oodland—Frank D. Johnson: 

Our Central Labor Union has before it the 
subject of injunctions. The pulp workers have 
increased their membership. The St. Croix 
Paper Company is working on a safety cam- 
paign. 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland.—l. C. Hamilton: 

Unemployment is not a serious problem with 
us. The misuse of the injunction has been taken 
up by our various local unions and by the 
central body. We have good ventilation, sani- 
tation, etc. in our plants here. Two new 
unions are under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Work is slack among building craftsmen and 
mill employees. 

Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 

There is unemployment among the 
leather, building and miscellaneous trades. 
Road construction is carried on in season. The 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation of Beverly, 
Mass., uses the individual contract but it does 
not include a clause relative to membership in 
a labor union. 


shoe, 


Negotiations are now taking 
place in the building trades for increases in 
wages. 


MICHIGAN 

Grand Rapids.—Victor S. Gauthier: 

There has been considerable unemployment in 
Grand Rapids affecting all classes of workers 
for the past eighteen months. There is a move 
started to widen two main streets which will 
require the raising and remodeling of a num- 
ber of buildings. This should stimulate the 
building trades and provide considerable em- 
ployment. While no firm ask its employees 
to sign an agreement that they will not belong 
to a labor union, yet nearly all firms require 
the filling out of an application blank and a 
statement as to whether or not they belong to 
a union. Upholsterers and mill men of the 
carpenters have increased their membership. 


MINNESOTA 

Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

There are over a thousand out of work in 
this little town. The city is improving its sew- 
erage system and that is giving work to about 
six hundred. 

Minneapolis —Albert Brown: 


There is unemployment in all trades. Some 
railroads require their employees to sign con- 
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tracts that they will not belong to a labor 
union. Firemen and oilers on the railroad have 
recently increased their membership. A new 
wage scale has been negotiated on the Omaha 
Railroad. Five new local unions of firemen and 
oilers were organized on the Milwaukee Rail- 
road. 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

There is unemployment in all trades. No 
programs for public works have been under- 
taken to relieye this situation. All large cor- 
porations require their employees to sign con- 
tracts that they will not belong to a labor 
union. The State Industrial Commission of 
Minnesota is trying to enforce a number of 
good laws to protect the health and safety of 
the workers. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—J. L. Wines: 

There is unemployment in all trades, but espe- 
cially among building tradesmen. A $500,000 
bond issue was recently issued for the building 
of a free bridge across the Missouri River and 
$68,000 for street lighting purposes. 


TH CAROLINA 


Durham. <mann. 

U- -mplo * serious problem in our 
locasity an.vug the carpenters, seamless hosiery 
workers and the union building trades. Some 
school work is going on but through non-union 
contractors. There is plenty of construction 
work under way, but also by non-union con- 
cerns. An attempt is being made by the Golden 
Belt Mfg. Company to have its employees sign 
a contract that they will not belong to a labor 
union; Greensboro full-fashioned mills have 
yellow-dog contracts in effect. A local union 
of automobile mechanics has been organized. 


Winston-Salem—Sam C. Shepherd: 

There is unemployment among the carpenters 
and tobacco workers; the latter are being dis- 
charged for union activities. Electricians, ¢ar- 
penters and tobacco workers have added to 
their membership. New local unions of lathers 
and sheet-metal workers have been organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

There is unemployment among carpenters, 
painters, electricians and plumbers. No road 
building or other public works have been under- 
taken to relieve this situation. Musicians, bar- 
bers and stage employees have increased their 
membership. Painters received an increase in 
wages from 75 to 85 cents an hour. 
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use. 


Toy 


Snowdrift is always creamy 


Snowdrift is always the right creamy 
consistency that you find easiest to 
It never becomes as hard as a 
candle in cold weather, or soft and 
runny in warm weather. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WPOLESOME FRYING 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin —Chas. H. Bean: 

There is unemployment in all trades. No 
programs for public works have been under- 
taken to relieve this situation. 





NEW YORK 
Auburn—William H. Young: 
There is unemployment among building 


tradesmen; many of them have gone to Syra- 
cuse to work. No new wage scales have been 
negotiated. 

Niagara Falls.—Alfred Trowell: 

Building tradesmen are not working full time. 
The Niagara Fails City Company is having 
work done all over the city to take care of the 
unemployed. The unions are holding their own 
in membership. Some of the building trades 
have renewed their agreements carrying same 
wage scale as last year. 


OHIO 


Columbus.—Fred W. Griffith: 

None of the trades are busy, all have unem- 
ployed members at the present time. Our Ohio 
State Federation of Labor has always fought 
the misuse of the injunction from one end of 
the state to the other. Machinists are about to 


start a membership drive. Some of the building 
trades have made gains in membership. The 
C. & O., including the Hocking Valley Railroad, 
is about to take up wage negotiations. 


Hamilton—Stanley Ogg: 


After a bad winter building craftsmen are 
starting work again. A good number of metal 
trades workers are unemployed. We are 
fortunate in having a good labor paper and 
it‘carries articles on the abuse of the injunc- 
tion. Agreements in most of the trades expire 
the first part of May. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Kensington.—E. A. Patterson: 


There is unemployment among the miners, 
painters and carpenters. The outlook for the 
building trades is not very good. To meet the 
unemployment needs, our central body has ap- 
pointed committees to solicit financial and moral 
aid; in addition entertainments are given, the 
proceeds of which are turned into the unem- 
ployment fund. Prominent labor leaders in this 
district, Vice President Murray, P. T. Fagan 
and J. Hasson have spoken on the misuse of 
the -injunction before the Lions and Kiwanis 
Clubs. Barbers have increased membership. 
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Wage scales for carpenters and painters have 
been negotiated, the former receiving $12.00 a 
day and the latter $10.00. 

Philadelphia.—Bob Lyons: 

The Labor College and the Central Trades 
of Philadelphia held five meetings devising 
ways and means to organize the unorganized. 
Barbers are making great organization efforts. 
In fact many trades are campaigning for mem- 
bers. Nearly every firm in Philadelphia have 
company unions. The Mitten men and manage- 
ment of the street railway fame compels all 
employees to buy stock of at least 10 per cent in 
the company. 

Reading—Earl] White: 

Unemployment is a serious problem in this 
locality among textile, building and mechanical 
workers. A personal letter campaign against 
the misuse of the injunction is being sent to 
ministers, priests and rabbis. Membership of 
the full-fashioned hosiery workers has increased. 
A new union of beverage dispensers was or- 
ganized. 

Sharon.—L. M. Snyder: 

There is unemployment in all trades. All 
trades are holding their own as to membership 
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which is very good considering the indications 
that we shall have a dull summer as to building. 

Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 

Unemployment is a serious problem here. Our 
Trades and Labor Council has a committee ap- 
pointed to call upon the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants Club to secure work 
for the unemployed. We have written to our 
statesmen protesting against the misuse of the 
injunction. 

TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

There is unemployment among the carpenters, 
plumbers, painters and plasterers; in fact just 
at this time in all the building crafts. No pro- 
grams for public works have been undertaken 
to relieve this unemployment. We believe that 
work will open up a little later in the spring. 
By discussion in the central body, we keep up 
sentiment against injunctions. We have been 
exceptionally lucky that a friendly good will has 
always existed between employers and em- 
ployees. The carpenters’ new wage scale, carry- 
ing with it the forty-four-hour week, went into 
effect March 1. 








HEAVY ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Steam Turbo-Generators 
Condensers and Auxiliaries 
Transformers—Relays 

Motor Generators 

Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 
Electric Furnaces—Oil Switches 
Automatic Regulators 

Electric Locomotives 
Ships—Electric or Diesel Drive 
Structural Steel Work 


AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI 
ELEC. CORP. 


65 Broadway, New York Camden, New Jersey 
842 Summer Street, Boston 
922 Witherspocn Bidg., Philadelphia 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago 





Boston 
350 Rooms with Baths and 
Servidor 
$3.50 and $4.00 a day—No Higher 
Largest Convention Hail in N. E. 


Restaurant 15th Floor Cafeteria Service 
Kieran J. Lowry, Manager 
Telephone, Hancock 1400 














